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Winter Bonfires 


by CHRISTINA HOLE 


1. Guy Fawkes Day 


A STRANGER coming to Britain on 5 November in any year might 
easily suppose, if he was unacquainted with her traditions, that her 
people were celebrating some great event, like a coronation, or the 
triumphal end of a war. All round him he would see bonfires blaz- 
ing on hill-tops and village greens, or in the gardens of private 
houses, fireworks and rockets flashing across the sky, and a harassed 
police force trying to control hilarious crowds and every sort of 
prank and mischief. If he inquired into the reason for all this 
rejoicing, he would be told simply that this was Guy Fawkes 
Night, an explanation that would probably convey nothing to him 
whatever. 

He might also hear of another curious ceremony connecting this 
general fire-festival with the Opening of Parliament. On the night 
before that event, or on the morning of the actual day, the Yeomen 
of the Guard, carrying candle-lanterns in their hands and firmly 
disregarding the existence of electric light, search diligently 
through the entire building, beginning with the basement. This 
they do to make sure that no gunpowder barrels, bombs, or other 
infernal machines have been concealed there with intent to blow 
up Queen, Lords and Commons. When they are satisfied that all is 
well, a message is sent to the Queen, and Parliament is then free to 
assemble without fear of disaster. 

It need hardly be said that the safety of Parliament and the 
reigning monarch does not really depend upon this picturesque 
last-minute ceremony. Nevertheless, the traditional candle-lit 
search preserves the memory of one made in deadly earnest on 
4 November, 1605. A few days earlier, Lord Monteagle, a Roman 
Catholic peer, had received a mysterious, unsigned letter, warning 
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him to absent himself from the coming Opening of Parliament 
because, said the unknown writer, ‘they shall receyve a terrible 
blowe, this parleament, and yet they shall not seie who hurts them.’ 
This letter Lord Monteagle showed to the authorities, and on the ; 
night before the Opening, he and the Lord Chamberlain searched f 
through the rabbit-warren of cellars which then ran under the ‘ 
Palace of Westminster. 

In one of these, rented by a Roman Catholic named Percy, they 
found a great quantity of stacked wood, and a man calling himself 
Johnson who explained his presence there by the statement that he 
was Percy’s servant. The searchers passed on without comment; ' 
but at midnight a small band of men, led by a local magistrate, 
returned to that cellar. Just outside it, they encountered a man 
with a dark lantern, who subsequently turned out to be one, Guy 
Fawkes, a Catholic Yorkshire gentleman. They took him with them 
into the cellar and, tearing down the piles of wood, discovered 
thirty-six barrels of gunpowder which had lain concealed there for 
nearly six months, 

Fawkes had with him a slow fuse which, when lit, would have 

allowed him time enough to escape to a waiting boat on the river 
before the explosion occurred. Now, of course, it was useless to 
iy him; but he told them that, if only he had been inside the cellar 
J when they arrived, he would have fired the powder at once and 
blown them, himself, and the building up together. 
i Thus was discovered the famous Gunpowder Plot, which has 
been remembered ever since in Britain by one of our most widely 
| observed festivals of fire and mischief. A thankful Parliament 
ordered that 5 November should be observed as a holiday for ever, 
and celebrated with the pealing of bells and firing of cannon, with 
communal rejoicings, and a special service to be held in all the 
churches. ‘This service remained in the English Prayer Book for 
over two hundred years, and was not deleted from it until 
1859. 

Any excuse to light bonfires, or hold torchlight processions, or 
roll flaming tar-barrels along the streets, is likely to be welcomed at 
any time, especially by the young, and particularly so, perhaps, in 
the early seventeenth century, when rising Puritan influence 
tended rather to suppress old jollifications than to institute new 
ones. Nevertheless, the immediate popularity of the new festival, 
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and the fact that it has continued down to our own day, seems to 
require rather more explanation than mere love of a frolic. People 
are not usually very willing to rejoice by Act of Parliament, and 
customs introduced from above generally take a long time to 
become really rooted in folk-tradition, even if they do so at all. 
Yet here was one that was immediately adopted with enthusiasm, 
and is almost as popular in the twentieth century as it was in the 
seventeenth. 

One obvious reason was, of course, Protestant rage and terror. 
A Catholic plot against the Crown and nation had been foiled at the 
very last moment, and anti-Catholic feeling, already strong, had 
been enormously heightened thereby. Every man who helped to 
build a bonfire on the village green, or on some local hill-top, felt 
that in so doing he was somehow helping to destroy the dreaded 
power of Rome. So too, when he made an effigy of Guy Fawkes, 
a sinister, black-clad figure holding a dark lantern in one hand and 
three matches, or fuses, in the other, and threw it to the flames, 
he felt he was striking a blow for England and freedom. Sometimes 
he expressed his views even more clearly by making a second 
effigy, representing Pope Paul IV, who was believed by many to 
have been an active patron, if not the actual instigator, of 
the Plot. 

In course of time, other detested individuals played their part 
in the ceremonies, and were dragged about in effigy with jeers and 
insults, and finally burnt. Napoleon was one of these. So was 
Cardinal Wiseman in the nineteenth century, and Nana Sahib 
after the atrocities of Cawnpore. Kruger appeared during the 
Boer War, as did the Kaiser in the first World War and Hitler in 
the second. Even local hatreds were sometimes expressed in this 
way. In Oxford, at the end of last century, a quite recognisable 
effigy of an unpopular Alderman was carried round for several days 
beforehand and burnt at last with great enthusiasm; nor was this 
the only case in which local disapproval was made clear to some 
unlucky person in the same simple and unmistakeable manner. 
Nevertheless, Guy Fawkes has always been the most usual victim, 
and today the straw-stuffed figure is still called a Guy, even when 
it is made by children who have only a vague idea who Guy 
Fawkes was, and a still vaguer knowledge of the details of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 
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Religious hatreds are fortunately rare now. Bonfires and fire- 
works flare as merrily in Catholic back-gardens on 5 November as 
they do in those of the most ardent Protestants. It is unlikely that 
ancient grievances trouble the men who take part in the torchlight 
processions at Newhaven and Battle, or that the Bonfire Boys of 
Rye are inspired by dislike of any one in particular when they burn 
their boat on the ‘Town Salts, along with numerous Guys, and 
torn-down notices forbidding this or that. In Lewes, however, and 
also in Bridgewater, faint traces of the old animosities can still be 
seen in the elaborate Bonfire Day celebrations held there. In both 
these places, Protestant rage burnt longer than elsewhere, for 
reasons quite unconnected with the Gunpowder Plot. Seventeen 
local men and women were burnt for their religious convictions in 
Lewes during the reign of Mary I, a tragedy never quite forgotten 
or forgiven, and still commemorated by a monument set up in 
1900. In Bridgewater, memories of the Bloody Assizes after 
Monmouth’s rebellion kept bitterness alive long after it had begun 
to fade in other parts of England. 

Torchlight processions, huge bonfires, and Guy Fawkes effigies 
stuffed with fireworks which explode in the most satisfying 
manner when the flames touch them, are the order of the day in 
these towns, as elsewhere, but the celebrations, unlike most others, 
have a strong religious flavour, beginning with a service of hymns 
and prayers, addresses by the clergy, and the laying of wreaths on 
the War Memorial. In Lewes, the old ‘No Popery’ banners, 
depicting the Pope as well as Guy Fawkes, are still in existence and 
often appear in the processions. 

The Bonfire Societies in Lewes and the Committee in Bridge- 
water which make all the arrangements are also responsible for 
law and order. At one time, flaming tar-barrels were rolled through 
the streets, and immense bonfires were lighted within the town 
limits, instead of an open spaces outside as is now the custom. 
In the nineteenth century, after many fires and much damage to 
property, attempts were made to suppress the celebrations alto- 
gether. ‘he people refused to give up their time-honoured ritual, 
and in Lewes, there were serious riots in which many were injured. 
As a compromise, the Bonfire Societies and the Bridgewater 
Committee were charged with the duty of maintaining order, and 
this arrangement has worked well in both towns ever since. 
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2. HALLOWE'EN FIRES 


Yet, if religious fervour had something to do with the popularity 
of Guy Fawkes Day, it is likely that there was another and older 
reason also. The enthusiasm with which the men of the seventeenth 
century, and later, lit their November bonfires may have been at 
least partly due to the fact that this was no new thing at that season. 

Centuries before the Gunpowder Plot, such fires had blazed on 
cairns and hills, not on 5 November, but a few days earlier, on 
Hallowe'en, the Eve of All Saints’ Day, which was once Winter’s 
Eve and the last day of the Old Year. 

In pagan Britain, the year and the winter both began in Novem- 
ber. ‘The first day of that month was therefore New Year’s Day. 
It was also a Feast of the Dead, when the barriers between this 
world and the next were down, so that gods and spirits walked 
abroad, and the dead returned to visit their ancient haunts. The 
Christian Church sanctified this last tradition, which was probably 
far too strong to uproot, by making 1 November the Feast of All 
Saints in A.D. 837, and by extending the Hallowtide season in 
A.D. 998 to include the Feast of All Souls on 2 November. 

Ritual bonfires were lit on the pagan New Year's Eve, and long 
afterwards in Christian Britain on what had now become All 
Hallows’ Eve. New fire (or need-fire) was made for them once, as it 
was for the Beltane fires at the beginning of summer. Every house- 
hold fire had to be put out beforehand, or the spark would not 
come, and they were re-lit afterwards from the new and purifying 
flame. In many parts of Scotland and Ireland, it was customary to 
extinguish domestic fires on Hallowe’en and light them again next 
morning,’ even in places where the practice of making need-fire 
had long been forgotten or abandoned. When the great bonfire 
was blazing, the people danced round it, and young men leapt 
through the flames; burning brands from it were carried about the 
fields, and when it had burnt down, the ashes were strewn over the 
ploughlands to fertilize the soil. 

Ceremonies of this kind, which were usually accompanied by 
drinking and games, and often by divination, were never liked by 
the Church. In early times, they were frowned upon because of 


' See John Smith, Gaelic Antiquities, 1780; Eleanor Hull, Folklore of the British 
Isles, 1928. 
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their pagan roots, and later on because they were thought to be 
superstitious, or connected with ‘popery’. They were also quite 
frequently rowdy, which made them disliked by sober-minded 
persons and especially by property-owners, who did their best to 
suppress them. 

Yet they persisted until a very late date. About 1840, Sherift 
Barclay saw thirty fires on the hills between Dunkeld and Aber- 
feldy, ‘each having a ring of people dancing round it’. Napier® 
relates how in 1860 he saw many Hallowe’en bonfires on both 
sides of Loch Tay. The older inhabitants of the district told him 
that, fifty or sixty years before, these fires were made by grown 
men, and that, when they were ablaze, ‘all joined hands and danced 
round the fire and made a great noise’. Drunkenness and rough 
horseplay had, however, turned the local ministers and others 
against the custom, which declined through their influence; and 
by 1860 the bonfires, though still very numerous, were mainly in 
the hands of schoolboys and adolescent youths. 

In Wales, similar fires were lit and danced round on Winter’s 
Eve, with horn-blowing and other cheerful noises, and feasting 
upon potatoes and apples roasted in the embers. Marked white 
stones were sometimes thrown into the flames as a means of fore- 
telling the future. On the following morning, the thrower returned 
to search for his own; if he found it, he would have a fortunate 
year, but if he failed to do so, the omen was bad, and might even 
predict his death before next Winter’s Eve came round. 

In northern England also, communal fires were lit in many 
parishes, and lighted brands, or bunches of burning straw, were 
carried round the fields. This custom, which was known as 
Tindles, or Tandles, continued in some parts of Lancashire, 
Westmorland, and Derbyshire until well towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. Sometimes a farmer would light a small fire in 
one of his fields, and carry burning straw from it on a pitchfork to 
the highest point of the ground. There he would throw it over the 
land as far as it would go. While he did this, his household knelt on 
the grass round the bonfire and remembered the dead of the family. 
In Catholic times, of course, they prayed for their souls. On many 


* A.D. Cumming, Old Times in Scotland, 1910. ; 
* James Napier, Folklore, or Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century, 1879. 
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northern farms still, there are fields with the significant name of 
Purgatory Field, where once this curious mixture of pagan and 
Christian ritual was carried out. 

It is easy to see how these Hallowe’en bonfire-customs could be 
confused or merged with those of Guy Fawkes Day, so near in 
date, and for once carrying the approval of authority. In time, 
as we know, they were to be entirely supplanted or absorbed by the 
latter, so that the older fires have vanished almost entirely, and few 
now remember them, or why they were lit. 


3. Miscuter NIGHT 


One surviving custom does seem to link Guy Fawkes Day very 
clearly with Hallowe'en, particularly with its New Year aspect. 
This is Mischief Night, which still flourishes in Yorkshire on 
4 November, the Eve of Bonfire Day. Young men go round then 
removing and hiding gates, playing pranks of various kinds, and 
making off with any pieces of portable property, such as brooms, 
pails, benches, or gardening tools, that may have been left un- 
guarded. Woe betide the careless housewife who has not locked 
away her brooms before Mischief Night comes round. She is likely 
to meet them out of doors, carried in procession, with their 
bristles dipped in tar and merrily burning. 

Looking for missing gates that have been hidden in some ditch 
or corner, often a good way off, is quite a usual task for the morning 
of 5 November. In a letter received by the writer two or three years 
ago from a friend living in Craven, the latter remarked that there 
was not a gate in place between his home and Skipton, some six or 
seven miles away. But nobody minds, because 4 November is 
Mischief Night, when pranks of this kind are sanctioned by age-old 
custom, 

This seems to be a clear case of transfer, since Hallowe'en was 
called Mischief Night formerly in several districts, as was May Eve 
in others. Both these days were significant pagan dates connected 
with times of rejoicing, in one case with the New Year, in the other 
with the beginning of Summer. 


4. New YEAR 


‘The true New Year must surely be the Winter Solstice, the 
turn of the year, when the days begin to lengthen, and there is hope 
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again, however remote, of returning vegetation, warmth and 
plenty. But in the course of centuries, it has been observed on a 
variety of dates, from All Saints to Lady Day, and in Britain, was 
firmly fixed at last on 1 January only as late as 1752. The great 
festival of Christmas now overshadows all the anniversaries near it 
and, at least in England, has drawn away much of the ancient 
vigour and significance of New Year’s Day. Yet the latter, being a 
beginning and a step into the unknown, was once of the utmost 
importance, and it still carries with it the rags and tags of its 
ancient rituals, its First Footing and its purifying fires, and a 
variety of magical practices intended to bring good luck in the 
coming twelve months. 

In parts of Scotland and northern England, the Old Year with 
its evils and mistakes is still driven out, and the New Year wel- 
comed, with bonfires and torchlight processions. At Biggar, and at 
Wick, the dying year is burnt out with huge fires, round which the 
people dance like their ancestors before them. At Stonehaven, 
there is a Fireball Procession in which flaming balls of tallow- 
coated rope are swung round very rapidly at the end of long cords. 
Comrie has its torchlight procession of Guisers in exotic head- 
dresses and strange clothes, and in parts of Angus, the farmers 
come out at midnight with guns ‘to shoot the Old Year out’. 

At Allendale in Northumberland, young men in fancy dress 
parade the township with wooden tubs full of blazing tar on their 
heads. This exciting and dangerous procession begins at 11.45 p.m. 
on 31 December, and lasts only for a quarter of an hour. Exactly at 
midnight, it reaches a prepared bonfire, on to which the burning 
tubs are thrown to set it alight. Everyone dances round it, and as 
the clock ceases to strike, the young men set off round the village, 
to visit the various houses as First Foot and let the New Year in. 

In Herefordshire until about 1870, the ceremony known as 
Burning the Bush was performed very early on New Year’s morn- 
ing. The Bush was a globe of hawthorn which hung, along with 
mistletoe in the farmhouse kitchen throughout the year, to protect 
the house from fire, lightning and misfortune. On 1 January it was 
taken down and carried out to the earliest sown wheatfield. ‘There 
it was burnt on a fire of straw and furze, while a new one was made, 
the ends of which were scorched in the fire. 

As soon as it was well alight, the old Bush or, in some districts, 
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straw from the bonfire, was carried over the ridges at a sharp run, 
the burning fragments falling on the field as the bearer ran on. 
If the flames went out before the twelfth ridge was reached, it was a 
sign of bad luck for the harvest. The ceremony ended with singing, 
cheering, and a feast of cider and cake. It was sometimes said that 
the globe represented the Crown of Thorns, and that when it was 
carried over the field, it drove the Devil out before it. Another 
theory was that the burning of the Bush prevented the disease 
known as ‘smut’ from attacking the wheat. It seems clear that this 
was originally a fertilizing and purifying rite, since in all parts of 
the county it was agreed that the corn would not grow if it was 
omitted.‘ 


5. BURNING THE CLAVIE 


Herefordshire people no longer Burn the Bush, but at Burghead 
in Morayshire, the Clavie is still burnt with ceremony on Old New 
Year’s Eve, 11 January. This is an extremely interesting rite 
which bears traces of great antiquity, and seems to have been 
intended originally to bring prosperity to the township and to the 
fishing. The Clavie itself is made from an Archangel tar-barrel 
sawn in half and fixed upon a six-foot pole called the Spoke. 
The tapered staves of a demolished herring-cask are joined to the 
Clavie’s lower edges by wooden pegs (not by nails) and the other 
ends of the staves firmly fixed to the Spoke. 

Certain very strict rules govern the making of the Clavie. 
Everything used must be borrowed or given; nothing must be 
bought. No metal may be used in its construction, with the 
exception of one long nail for fixing it to the Spoke. This nail is 
specially forged by the blacksmith for the occasion, and is ham- 
mered in with a stone hammer. Only the sons of long-established 
local families are allowed to take part in the work. Their leader is 
known as the Clavie King. The office of ‘King’ has been held for 
more than a century by members of one family, the Peterkins. 

When all is ready, the Clavie is filled with tar and wood and set 
alight by a burning peat which has been fetched from one of the 
houses. No matches or modern lighters of any kind are allowed, 
and the peat itself must come from a household fire already 

* E. M. Leather, The Folklore of Herefordshire, 1912. 
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again, however remote, of returning vegetation, warmth and 
plenty. But in the course of centuries, it has been observed on a 
variety of dates, from All Saints to Lady Day, and in Britain, was 
firmly fixed at last on 1 January only as late as 1752. The great 
festival of Christmas now overshadows all the anniversaries near it 
and, at least in England, has drawn away much of the ancient 
vigour and significance of New Year’s Day. Yet the latter, being a 
beginning and a step into the unknown, was once of the utmost 
importance, and it still carries with it the rags and tags of its 
ancient rituals, its First Footing and its purifying fires, and a 
variety of magical practices intended to bring good luck in the 
coming twelve months. 

In parts of Scotland and northern England, the Old Year with 
its evils and mistakes is still driven out, and the New Year wel- 
comed, with bonfires and torchlight processions. At Biggar, and at 
Wick, the dying year is burnt out with huge fires, round which the 
people dance like their ancestors before them. At Stonehaven, 
there is a Fireball Procession in which flaming balls of tallow- 
coated rope are swung round very rapidly at the end of long cords. 
Comrie has its torchlight procession of Guisers in exotic head- 
dresses and strange clothes, and in parts of Angus, the farmers 
come out at midnight with guns ‘to shoot the Old Year out’. 

At Allendale in Northumberland, young men in fancy dress 
parade the township with wooden tubs full of blazing tar on their 
heads. This exciting and dangerous procession begins at 11.45 p.m. 
on 31 December, and lasts only for a quarter of an hour. Exactly at 
midnight, it reaches a prepared bonfire, on to which the burning 
tubs are thrown to set it alight. Everyone dances round it, and as 
the clock ceases to strike, the young men set off round the village, 
to visit the various houses as First Foot and let the New Year in. 

In Herefordshire until about 1870, the ceremony known as 
Burning the Bush was performed very early on New Year’s morn- 
ing. The Bush was a globe of hawthorn which hung, along with 
mistletoe in the farmhouse kitchen throughout the year, to protect 
the house from fire, lightning and misfortune. On 1 January it was 
taken down and carried out to the earliest sown wheatfield. ‘There 
it was burnt on a fire of straw and furze, while a new one was made, 
the ends of which were scorched in the fire. 

As soon as it was well alight, the old Bush or, in some districts, 
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straw from the bonfire, was carried over the ridges at a sharp run, 
the burning fragments falling on the field as the bearer ran on. 
If the flames went out before the twelfth ridge was reached, it was a 
sign of bad luck for the harvest. The ceremony ended with singing, 
cheering, and a feast of cider and cake. It was sometimes said that 
the globe represented the Crown of Thorns, and that when it was 
carried over the field, it drove the Devil out before it. Another 
theory was that the burning of the Bush prevented the disease 
known as ‘smut’ from attacking the wheat. It seems clear that this 
was originally a fertilizing and purifying rite, since in all parts of 
the county it was agreed that the corn would not grow if it was 
omitted.* 


5. BURNING THE CLAVIE 


Herefordshire people no longer Burn the Bush, but at Burghead 
in Morayshire, the Clavie is still burnt with ceremony on Old New 
Year’s Eve, 11 January. This is an extremely interesting rite 
which bears traces of great antiquity, and seems to have been 
intended originally to bring prosperity to the township and to the 
fishing. The Clavie itself is made from an Archangel tar-barrel 
sawn in half and fixed upon a six-foot pole called the Spoke. 
The tapered staves of a demolished herring-cask are joined to the 
Clavie’s lower edges by wooden pegs (not by nails) and the other 
ends of the staves firmly fixed to the Spoke. 

Certain very strict rules govern the making of the Clavie. 
Everything used must be borrowed or given; nothing must be 
bought. No metal may be used in its construction, with the 
exception of one long nail for fixing it to the Spoke. This nail is 
specially forged by the blacksmith for the occasion, and is ham- 
mered in with a stone hammer. Only the sons of long-established 
local families are allowed to take part in the work. Their leader is 
known as the Clavie King. The office of ‘King’ has been held for 
more than a century by members of one family, the Peterkins. 

When all is ready, the Clavie is filled with tar and wood and set 
alight by a burning peat which has been fetched from one of the 
houses. No matches or modern lighters of any kind are allowed, 
and the peat itself must come from a household fire already 

* E. M. Leather, The Folklore of Herefordshire, 1912. 
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burning. As soon as the tar and wood is well alight, the Clavie is 
raised aloft and carried by relays of young men round the old part 
of the town, following the old boundaries. When one man tires, 
his place is quickly taken by another, for if the bearer of the Clavie 
were to stumble or fall, it would be a bad omen for the town. 

The boundaries having been thus circuited, the procession goes 
up the Doorie Hill. On the way up, burning faggots are tossed 
through the open doors of houses to bring luck to those within. 
Such faggots are treasured throughout the year, or are sent away to 
Burghead men now living overseas. 

On the top of the hill, the Clavie is fixed into an old stone altar, 
and fresh tar is poured over it, making the flames shoot up in a 
blaze that can be seen for miles round. Formerly, it was kept 
burning all night, new tar and faggots being constantly added to it. 
Now it is allowed to burn only for a certain time, and then the 
King and his helpers hack at it until the bottom falls out. This is an 
exciting moment, when fragments of burning wood fly in all 
directions, and rivulets of flaming tar pour down the hillside. 
Everyone scrambles for bits of the faggots, regardless of scorched 
fingers, for these, even more than those thrown into the houses, 
are regarded as strong luck-bringers and protections against evil. 


6. Up HELLY-AA 


The last of the true Winter Bonfires of Britain is the Up Helly-aa 
ceremony at Lerwick in Shetland, which takes place on ‘T'wenty- 
fourth Night, about the end of January. This is undoubtedly an 
ancient fire-festival connected with the end of the old Yule season, 
but its most striking feature, the burning of the Norse Galley, is 
quite modern. 

Originally the day was one of masquerades, bonfires, and 
flaming tar-barrels rolled along the streets. But here, as elsewhere, 
tar-barrels fell out of favour towards the end of last century 
because of the danger of fires, and in 1885, they were replaced by a 
torchlight procession. A few years later, the Viking Ship was 
introduced. 

This is a Norse galley with a Dragon-head, a Raven flag, a tall 
mast with a red and white sail, and ten or twelve oars on each side. 
It is manned by the Guizer Jarl, the elected leader of the festivities, 
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and some of his followers, all dressed as Vikings in coats of mail 
and winged helmets, and carrying shields and battle-axes. Other 
Guizers walk in the immense torchlight procession which accom- 
panies the ship as it is drawn through the streets from the Town 
Hall down to the beach. There the long parade halts, the crew 
disembark, and they and the four or five hundred torchbearers 
stand in a wide circle round the now empty shir. Songs are sung, 
including one called The Norseman’s Home. Then a bugle is blown, 
and at that signal, all the lighted torches are flung on to the ship, 
which bursts into flames and is allowed to burn to ashes. While it 
burns, fireworks go up from Fort Charlotte, ships in the harbour 
blow their sirens, maroons and whistles sound, and the huge crowd 
of spectators keep up a continuous cheering. 

The rest of the night is spent in dancing and entertainment. 
The Guizers go round the town, visiting inns and cafés, restaurants 
and dance-halls, and are welcomed everywhere as luck-bringers. 
Formerly private houses were visited also, but nowadays most 
people are out and about, entertaining the Guizers and each other 
in restaurants and ballrooms, and drawing their good luck from 
their contact with the Guizers there, and the hospitality shown to 
them. ‘The festivities continue through the night in many parts of 
the town; but finally daylight comes. The revellers go home, the 
splendid Vikings put off their coats of mail and winged helmets and 
become ordinary young men again, and Yule is over for another 
year. 
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Sinjska Alka 


by MARIAN WENZEL 


The ancient town of Sinj is built on the sides of a little hill on the 
western edge of Sinjsko Polje, or the field of Sinj. This Polje is a 
flat green plain, watered by the River Cetine, and extending many 
miles to the south, and to the east. It is bordered by limestone 
mountains. In former times the Venetian rulers of Sinj were also 
masters of the road to Split. In 1715 the Turkish invaders crossed 
the eastern mountains from Bosnia, on their way to the rich cities 
of the coast. They were opposed by the townspeople of Sinj, and on 
August 15 the green plain of Sinjsko Polje was the scene of a 
bloody and decisive battle in which the Turks were defeated, and 
never returned. Ever since the date of this victory the townspeople 
have celebrated an anniversary, with processions and feats of 
horsemanship, which has become known as the Sinjske Alka. 

The exact date of these celebrations has been altered from time 
to time, but they have nearly always taken place in August, and 
for the last few years they have taken place on a selected Sunday 
shortly before August 15. On this day the narrow, winding streets 
of Sinj are filled with visitors from all parts of the Dalmatian 
Zagorje. Gay flags and other decorations hang from the houses, 
and in the streets there are set up small booths which dispense 
refreshment to the crowd, and everywhere there are gypsies, 
carrying little bundles of walking sticks painted with a blue spiral 
band. These have no obvious significance, but are purchased by all 
the children, and by many adults. 

The scene of the principal celebration is a straight stretch of 
roadway, running slightly downhill from the town, in the general 
direction of Split. The road is shaded by trees, and raised benches 
are erected on each side for the convenience of the spectators. 
At the end of the road nearest the town, and adjoining the last 
houses, two special boxes are placed. ‘The one on the left-hand side 
looking towards the town is occupied by town dignitaries in their 
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Sunday best, and specially favoured visitors. The right-hand box 
is occupied by the judges of the contest. In front of each box there 
is a pole. A rope is passed from one pole to the other and in the 
middle of the rope there hangs the Alka, or iron ring. The ring is 
thus suspended about twelve feet above the surface of the road. 

An elderly man dressed in white shirt and baggy trousers and 
wearing a red skull cap is the first on the scene. It is his business 
to raise the ring, and adjust its position with the help of a long staff. 
The next arrivals are the chief citizens, and soon after them comes 
the representative of the head of state, in former times representa- 
tive of the King or Austrian Emperor, but now a representative of 
Tito, a general of the Jugoslav Army. 

The festival opens with a grand procession of horsemen and 
footmen, which is arranged in a prescribed order consisting of three 
major parts. Leading the first group is the Harambaga, which 
term derives from a Turkish word meaning ‘captain of the band’. 
He is on foot, followed by two helpers and the Seljaci momci, 
young men from the neighbouring villages, in two rows and dressed 
in gaudy costumes, who carry antique arms reputed to have been 
plundered from the Turks. At the end of the momci comes the 
Harambasin zamjenth, or lieutenant with two assistants. Then the 
band of musicians, which provides a break between the momci and 
the second group, which is composed first of the Momak Stitnoga, 
who carries a decorated round shield, and who is flanked by two 
men carrying gold-topped bludgeons, or maces. These precede the 
remarkable Edek, a riderless horse, richly decorated with a scarlet 
blanket embroidered in gold, and bridle encrusted by mother-of- 
pearl. He is said to be a representative of the horse ridden by the 
defeated Seraskier of the ‘Turks, Mehmed Pasha. 

The third group begins with a mounted standard bearer, carry- 
ing the Croatian flag, and flanked by two Alkars with spears. 
The Alkarski Vojvode, Duke of the Alkar horsemen, then rides 
past, clad in gold, accompanied by his adjutant, and followed by the 
Alkars, or cavalry. These are of the same number as the momci, 
who relate to the Alkars as Squire to Knight. At the end of the 
whole procession comes the Alajéaus, captain of the cavalry, 
riding alone on a white horse, dressed entirely in black and silver, 
and looking very proud and circumstantial. 

The official opening of the proceedings then takes place. The 
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Vojvode, now seated in his box, formally invites the presence of 
the state representative. He then addresses the assembled Alkars 
and momci in formal terms. The address, although ritualistic in 
tone and structure, is adapted in substance to modern conditions. 
Patriotic references are made to Marshal Tito, the Jugoslav 
Federation, and other such matters. The history of the festival is 
touched upon, and it is stressed how the inhabitants of Sinj keep 
ever in readiness to defend their land against the invader. Complete 
stillness prevails during this portion of the ceremony, and it 
resembles a bishop’s address in a cathedral. It ends dramatically, 
with a command in set terms to the Alkars to proceed the battle, 
and this is received with shouts of acclamation, rattling of weapons 
and waving of spears, and the Alkars, led by their standard bearer, 
ride off down the road to a distance of about one-quarter mile. 

The most impressive event now takes place. Each Alkar in turn 
rides at full speed up the road towards the raised ring. As he 
approaches it he lifts his lance, and attempts to catch the ring on 
his lance and carry it off. If he does not succeed in his attempt he 
does not return to the judges, but goes back to his starting point 
by a rear way. If he does succeed, he turns his horse and comes to 
the judges’ box, casts the ring to the ground in front of them, 
where he looks proudly right and left, and is greeted with applause. 
The last Alkar to ride in this event is the Alajéaus. He is the 
horseman of greatest skill, and always succeeds in taking the ring. 
When he has done this, there is a break in the proceedings, the 
band plays, people drink lemonade, and the Vojvode and his 
adjutant engage in light conversation. Then the AlajéauS asks the 
Vojvode whether the contest should continue, and the Vojvode 
says, ‘Let it continue’. 

A second trial is then made. The audience is by now very ex- 
cited, and the horses nervous, but in spite of this the Alkars ride 
up the street one by one, and most of them carry off the ring. 
Another interval follows, the same question is asked of the Vojvode 
and the same answer given, and the third trial made. The question 
is asked for a third time, and the Vojvode cries, ‘Enough’. 

It is very difficult to convey on the printed page the profoundly 
moving character of this contest. The ritualistic questions and 
answers, and highly formalized attitudes of defiance exhibited by 
the Alkars, combined with the extraordinary skill of the horsemen 
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in controlling their animals at full gallop in a crowded and noisy 
scene together produces a very striking effect, which no one who 
has witnessed the scene can fail to notice. Afterwards the little 
streets of the town are closely packed with an excited crowd, and 
the triumphant Alkars ride through the main streets, acclaimed by 
the multitude almost as if they had just now defended the city 
against the Turks, and that instead of a game in a sanded street 
they were returning with spears uplifted in the evening sunlight, 
from the battlefield of Sinj. 

Such, then, is the event annually played at Sinj, and there is no 
doubt in the mids of those partaking in it, that they are commemo- 
rating the victory of 1715. But such an explanation can hardly 
serve to satisfy our curiosity. It may be granted that the battle was 
an important one for the inhabitants, and that it must have 
appeared to the defenders to be even more decisive and important 
than it seemed to the Sultan, or to subsequent historians. Never- 
theless, it may be asked why a victory should be commemorated in 
just this way. There are many details which scarcely seem acciden- 
tal, and yet which are not explained by the traditional story. 
For example, what exactly is the function of the shield bearer and 
his mace men. Is the riderless horse Edek really the captured 
mount of the defeated Pasha? Why is the AlajéauS dressed in 
black, and the Vojvode in gold? These, and other questions, 
remain unanswered. 

Another feature worth mentioning here is the remarkable grip 
which the Alka festival seems to have upon the inhabitants of Sinj, 
whether they be participants or not. This is not sufficiently 
explained by an interest in the victory at Sinj. Jugoslavia is a 
country which has been much fought over. There are many battles 
as such which have a far stronger hold on the folk-memory than 
the Battle of Sinj. In the south, Kossovo is everywhere celebrated 
in song and legend, but not by present-day festivities. And yet 
anyone who reads Dinko Simunovi¢’s novel Alkar will see at once 
that the Sinjska Alka is regarded with deep seriousness on its own 
account, and thar so far as the folk are concerned, the fact that it is 
supposed to be a memorial to the Battle of Sinj is of minor 
importance. 

Dinko Simunovi¢ was born at Knin, not far from Sinj, in 1873. 
His childhood was passed in the village of Koljani, near the source 
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of the River Cetine. Although he went to school in Zadar, he 
returned to the region of Sinjsko Polje to become a schoolteacher, 
and stayed there until 1909. The novel Alkar was first published 
in 1908. It need not, then, be questioned that Simunovié was well 
versep in the local tradition. The story concerns a father and son, 
one dark and the other light, of similar vigour and stance, who both 
wish to partake in the Alka tournament. Father and son both love 
the same woman, whose mother is a witch. Winning the love of 
this woman somehow seems to hang on the participating of one, 
or the other of them, in the Alka. The most sinister figure in this 
tale is a wild Arab horse, gained by the father, with a curse, from a 
young ‘Turk whom he ambushed and slew. Both father and son 
wish to ride this horse in the Alka. 

The novel of Simunovi¢ reminds us of a folksong from Sinj, 
recorded by Vuk Karadji¢ in the nineteenth century.! This con- 
cerns a girl Jelena, whose mother is a witch, and two brothers who 
compete on horseback, one killing the other, at the latter’s wedding. 
This last is clearly connected with a Classical survival of the 
Dioscuri, rising and setting stars, and their sister Helen. That this 
cult was retained until the Middle Ages in these parts is apparent 
from the medieval tombstones of the region, which depict on them 
the Dioscuri and the woman between them, with corresponding 
classical symbols, in the guise of a medieval tournament. Jane 
Harrison tells us that this classical trio, popular in Thrace or the 
northern part of the Balkan peninsula, consisted of one woman and 
two males who were father and son, or older and younger forms of 
each other.? 

It is unlikely that Dinko Simunovié had such complicated 
argumentation in mind as Miss Harrison presents, when he wrote 
his stirring novel of the Sinj region. That the game which he 
represents was, however, practised in the region contemporary 
with the tombstones, is clear to us from numerous sources. 
The game was by no means confined to Dalmatia in the Middle 
Ages. It was practised in as widely separated points as Venice,* and 


* Vuk Karadjic, Srpske Narodne Pjesme, Belgrade, 1891, Vol. I, pp. 593-6. 

* Jane E. Harrison, ‘Greek Religion and Mythology’, The Year's Work in 
Classical Studies, London, 1915, pp. 76-7. 

* K. Jiriéek-J. Radonic¢, Istorija Srba, Belgrade, 1952, Vol. II, pp. 292-3. 

* Martino da Canale, ‘La Cronaca dei Veneziane’, Arhivo Storico Italiano 
VIII, 1845, p. 422. 
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Czar DuSan’s Serbia of the mid-fourteenth century.® Yet in these 
other regions it appears to have had no lasting hold, and was 
shortly replaced by other festival games. However, the game was 
still being played in two other towns of the Dalmatian region, 
Imotski and Makarska, into the earlier half of the nineteenth 
century,® and in these towns no famous battles with the Turks had 
ever taken place. 

In the library of the Zemaljski Muzej in Sarajevo, there is a 
small brown book with yellow pages, tissue thin. It was the sketch- 
book of Ivan Carrara, who was director of the Archaeological 
Museum of Split, until 1863. When the occasion presented itself, 
he liked to take little trips into the interior, recording the decora- 
tions on medieval tombstones, or other antiquities which happened 
to catch his eye. A number of objects which Carrara recorded no 
longer survive to us. Among them is a sizeable block of stone from 
the graveyard at Cista, not far from Sinj.? On one side of it is 
represented a procession. The first two figures of the upper row 
carry between them a bludgeon, or mace, shaped much as those 
now seen carried in the Sinjska Alka. Beneath them, a woman is 
leading a riderless horse. 

Written material on the Sinjska Alka is rather difficult to obtain 
in England. Interesting articles by Stipe Gunja¢a and Sime Juri¢, 
necessary for a complete treatment of the subject, are not available. 
However, among the accessible material is an article by Fanny 
S. Copeland, “The Alka Tournament’, Discovery Magazine, 
London, April 1937. Thorough studies exist in all Jugoslav 
encyclopedias under Alka. An interesting account is given by 
Simeona Milinovié, ‘O Sinju u Dalmaciji s okolosnimi starinami’, 
Arkiv za povestnicu jugoslavensku Vil, Zagreb 1863, pp. 132-6, 
who mentions kolo dancing performed outside the winner’s home 
on the eve following the tournament, to the singing of national 
songs. 

I am greatly indebted for much of the above material to 
Dr Sime Juri¢, Zagreb. 


5 Jiritek-Radoni¢, op. cit., II, p. 293. 

® Simeona Milinovic, ‘O Sinju u Dalmaciji s okoliSnimi starinami’, Arkiv za 
povestincu Jugoslavensku VII, Zagreb, 1863, p. 132. 

? The drawing is no. 41, p. 43 of the original manuscript. Although this stone 
is no longer visible on the site, those others which remain are accurately repre- 
sented in his other drawings, leading us to assume the reliability of this particular 


sketch. 
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Two Roumanian Folk-tales 


Collected by the late DENIS GALLOWAY from peasants in 


a village in Transylvania between 1926 and 1936 


1. THE EMPEROR OF THE EAST AND THE EMPEROR OF THE 
WEsT 

‘THERE were once two emperors. One was Emperor of the East and 
the other of the West. The one of the East had three sons, the one 
of the West had three daughters. The one of the West wrote a 
letter to the one of the East, asking him to send his eldest son, so 
that the Emperor of the West could give his eldest daughter in 
marriage to the son of the Emperor of the East. 

The eldest son mounted his horse and went. On the way, he saw 
an old man and said to him, ‘Good day, old man.’ The old man 
said, ‘Hail, brave youth! Will you not let me mount on the horse 
too?’ The young man answered, “The horse is not for an old man, 
it is for an emperor’s son.’ The old man said to him, ‘It is well, 
brave youth.’ The boy, going on his way, found a table covered 
with food, and he said to the old man, ‘May I eat and drink from 
here?’ ‘The old man said, ‘You may.’ So the boy took a glass of 
beer and put it to his inouth, and he became wood, just as he was 
on horseback. 

His father and his brothers waited three days for him to write a 
letter, that he had arrived there, or not. He sent nothing. They 
said, ‘So we do not know what has happened to you, that you send 
nothing.’ The middle brother said to his father, ‘Father, I will go 
and see what is with my brother, that he doesn’t return.’ The 
father said, “he one who was more sensible has not come back, 
would you then come back, who are stupider?’ He answered, 
‘Well, Father, I will go all the same.’ Then he mounted his horse 
and started on his way. 

He met the old man and called out, ‘Good day, old man.’ 
The old man replied, ‘Hail, brave youth!’ and the young man 
rode on. The old man called out to him, ‘Won’t you be so good as 
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to take me on your horse too?’ The boy replied, ‘It is not a horse 
for an old man, it is for an emperor’s son.’ The old man said, 
‘It is well, brave youth.’ The boy went on and came to the table 
with food, and he called out to the old man, ‘Old man, may I eat 
and drink?’ The old man said, ‘You may.’ He took up a glass of 
beer and put it to his mouth to drink, and he became wood 
alongside the other. 

The family waited, saying, ‘Why does neither of them return?’ 
Then the youngest brother said to his father, ‘Let me go.’ His 
father said, “Chat you go! If those two have not come back who 
have learned more than you, how would you come back who are 
stupider?’ But he answered his father, “God willing, I shall go all 
the same’, and he mounted his horse and went. 

He met the old man and wished him good day, and the old man 
called out, ‘Hail, brave youth! Where do you want to go?’ He said, 
‘God knows where I am going.’ Then the old man asked, ‘Won’t 
you be so good as to take me on your horse too?’ The boy said, 
‘Why not, old man? Come and mount on the horse.’ 

Then the old man said, ‘No, no brave youth, I will not mount 
the horse. I only tried you to see what nature you have.’ When they 
came to the table with food, the youth asked, ‘Old man, may I eat 
and drink?’ The old man said, ‘You may’, and the youth dis- 
mounted and went to the table. He began to eat and drink, but 
when he saw his brothers turned into wood, he began to cry. 
The old man said, ‘Be still, Peter, don’t cry any more. I will 
awaken your brothers and send them home to your father, and you 
shall go and get married.’ 

Then he breathed on the dead ones, and at once they awoke. 
They said, ‘We have slept long.’ The old man said to them, “You 
must go home. Peter shall go and get married, but not you, for you 
are not worthy.’ 

Then he said to Peter, ‘Now, Peter, you shall go to the Emperor 
of the West. When you get to him, he will offer you his eldest 
daughter as a wife. You must say you don’t want her. Then the 
emperor will say, “I will give you my youngest daughter, Peter, 
when you cut down this wood for me.” ’ 

‘Now’, went on the old man, ‘I will tell you what to do.’ He gave 
Peter a whip, and he said, ‘When you go to the wood, crack this 
whip. Only don’t be frightened, for innumerable dragons will 
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come to you and ask, ‘“‘What does our master want?” Say to them, 
“You see this wood.” The dragons will answer “We see it.” 
Then say to them, “In the morning it must be all be in the 
emperor’s courtyard, and here where the wood was, there shall be a 
place for hay; in the morning, when the day breaks, there shall be 
green grass.”’ ’ And the old man said, ‘As I tell you, do.’ 

So Peter went to the emperor and did all as the old man told 
him. But then the emperor said: ‘Know, Peter, I will give you my 
youngest daughter when you bring me the corn from these three 
fields, one of wheat, one of barley, and one of maize, the wheat laid 
out straight in the barn, the barley also laid out straight in the barn, 
and the maize too, laid out straight in the barn, and the straw 
unbroken.’ 

Peter had a kerchief which the old man had given him, and he 
shook it, as the old man had told him. Then such a number of ants 
and insects came to him that they covered the earth. They asked, 
‘What does our master want?’ Peter said, ‘Do you see these 
fields?” and they answered, ‘We see them.’ ‘Well,’ said Peter, 
‘In the morning, all must be in the emperor’s barn, the wheat 
laid out straight, the barley laid out straight, and the maize laid 
out straight.’ 

Next day, Peter said to the emperor, ‘Now, Emperor, come and 
see the corn.’ They went together to the barn and saw all the 
corn in it. ‘hen Peter said, ‘Now, Emperor, you must give me the 
girl.” But the emperor would not give him the girl even then. 
He said, ‘Not till you bring my father home, who has been dead 
nine years, and is buried under a big rock.’ 

Peter went to the rock and played on a pipe that the old man 
had given him. The rock rose up, and the emperor’s father arose 
and said, ‘What do you want with me, Peter?’ Peter answered, 
‘I don’t want anything, only your son has sent me for you to go 
to him at home, that you shall meet each other.’ Then he took 
him by the hand and went with him to the emperor. ‘Now, 
Emperor,’ said Peter, ‘I have brought your father too, you must 
give me your daughter.’ The emperor said, ‘Now you will get the 
girl, Peter, but only on condition that you remain here with me.’ 
Peter said, ‘Where should I go?’ 

Then the emperor gave him his daughter, and he remained with 
her three days. Then he said to the girl, ‘You, my bride, collect 
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all you can, and we will go to my father.’ When they were going 
on their way, his bride said to him, ‘Oh, Peter, what shall we do? 
My back burns.’ Peter said, ‘Why?’ and she answered, ‘Because 
my mother is coming.’ “That is an easy matter,’ said he, ‘we shall 
escape that trouble too.’ He turned himself into an old man and 
his wife into a sheep. When the mother reached them, she saw an 
old man and a sheep, and she said, ‘Good day, old man.’ He 
replied, ‘Hail, old woman!’ and she asked, ‘Haven’t you seen two 
young people?’ He answered, ‘No, I have not,’ and she returned 
home to the emperor’s house. 

The emperor asked her ‘Didn’t you find them?’ She said she 
had not, so he said, ‘I will go,’ and he went. The wife said, ‘Oh, 
Peter, my forehead burns, Father is coming.’ He turned himself 
into an old man and his wife into an old woman. The emperor saw 
them and said, ‘Good day, old man,’ and Peter replied, ‘Hail, 
Sir!’ ‘Old man, haven’t you seen two young people?’ asked the 
emperor, and Peter replied, ‘No, Sir, though I have come con- 
tinually on foot, I haven’t seen them.’ 

So the emperor went home, and the empress asked him, ‘Didn't 
you reach them?’ He replied, ‘I only reached an old man with an 
old woman.’ The empress said, “Why didn’t you bring them back, 
for it was them? Didn’t you see what he could do when he even 
brought your father who had been dead nine years? Couldn’t he 
make himself an old man and her an old woman?’ And she said, 
‘I will go’, and she went. 

Her daughter felt that her mother was coming, and she said, 
‘My feet ache, Peter.’ He replied, ‘It is an easy matter. You turn 
into a pond, and I will turn myself into a frog.’ The mother 
reached them, and cried, ‘God beat you! Only a pond you hadn’t 
made yourself, and now you have made yourself into a pond!’ 
She lay down on her stomach and drank up all the water, and only 
the frog remained. Then she went home, and when she got there, 
she put a spell on her daugher, so that she should become a bird 
in the wood for seven years. No bird should be as beautiful as she, 
and she should sing most beautifully in the wood. 

When the young couple arrived at the house of the Emperor of 
the East, the bride said to Peter, ‘Do what you can, Peter, for I 
am going into the wood. Mother has put a spell on me, to be a 
bird for seven years, the most beautiful bird in the wood.’ 
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Peter went to bed and didn’t get up for seven years. In the 
seventh year, at Easter his parents went to the church to celebrate 
Easter, and when they came home, they started eating. While 
they were eating, they said that, old as they were, they had never 
seen such a beautiful bird as they had seen that day, and that it 
sang most beautifully on the church cross. When the emperor's 
son heard this, he got up from bed, and went to the church, and 
called out there, ‘Here is my beloved.’ Then she came down from 
the church cross, right into his arms, and they went home together. 
She became a wife and he her husband. 


I. THe YOUTH WHO UNBOUND THE DAUGHTER 


There was once a man and his wife and they had a son named 
Peter. They sent this son to school. The father died and the 
mother remained alone. This mother was a bad woman and 
dissipated the land with her lovers. She sold the house too. 
Only enough land remained for the hearth of a hut. 

When he was fifteen, the boy returned from school. He found 
his mother digging to make a hut to live in. He asked, ‘Where is 
Father?’ ‘He is dead.’ ‘And our house?’ ‘I have sold it; we have 
only enough land left to make a hut on.’ Then the boy said to his 
mother, ‘Give me a spade, Mother, that I may dig too.’ She gave 
him a spade, and he dug a little, and came on a piece of iron. 
What was that iron? It was a sword. 

The boy took the sword and went with it into a wood. There he 
came on a girl bound by robbers to a beech-tree. She was the 
emperor’s daughter. Nobody knew where she was. He unbound 
her, and she said to him, ‘You, be my husband.’ He said, ‘I am 
your husband,’ and she said to him, ‘Come home with me.’ ‘The 
girl had a gold ring. He took it and said to her, ‘Give me the ring, 
and go home, for I will come to you.’ So she went one way and he 
another. 

He went along a valley till he came to some rocks. Among these 
rocks there was a garden with an iron fence. It was locked with a 
key, so that nobody could go in there, but he struck with his 
sword and unlocked it. In the garden there was a house. He went 
into the house and lay down on a bed. After a time, about midnight, 
some devils came and found him there. They said, “Who is here?’ 
and he answered, ‘I am.’ 
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Then Peter said, ‘Which do you want, that I kill you or be chief 
over you?’ They answered, ‘Be chief over us.’ They remained 
there a long time. Peter said, ‘I have a mother; couldn’t she be 
brought here to cook for us and to wash our clothes?’ They said, 
“Why wouldn’t it be good?” 

He went and brought his mother. She lived with the biggest 
devil. This devil said to her, ‘What power has your son?’ and she 
answered, ‘He has no power.’ He asked, ‘But who?’ and she 
replied, ‘His sword.’ 

This sword hung on a peg. When Peter was in bed, the devil 
took it and shouted to him, ‘Now which do you wish, that we kill 
you, or take out your eyes?’ One devil said, ‘It would be better if 
we take out his eyes and put them into a matchbox, and put it in 
his trousers pocket.’ They did so, and sent him away. 

Peter went to a town, and it was evening. He was walking in the 
town. The girl saw him and recognized the ring on his finger. 
She went to her father and said to him, ‘Come, let us collect all 
the beggars there are in our country, and have a banquet with 
them, for that will be my wedding feast.’ 

They called all the beggars together and gave them a banquet. 
The one who had unbound her from the beech-tree she kept back, 
and said to her father, ‘See, Father, my husband.’ Her father said 
to her, ‘I would give a coach full of money, for you to go away 
with him, that I shall not see you.’ She said, ‘I don’t want anything, 
I will go with him only.’ 

When she was going with him on a mountain, night caught 
them in a wood, under a gallows. They slept there. Above them, 
in a beech-tree were some ravens. One raven said to another, 
‘How many beautiful woods we came over, and where have we 
alighted?’ One said to the others, “Well then, let us each tell a tale 
to pass the night,’ and he began to tell the story of the blind youth. 

Now, the wife was not asleep, and she listened to what the birds 
said to each other. One said, ‘Here under us are two people. 
One is blind; he is with his wife. If his wife knew where his eyes 
are, she could put them in again. His eyes are in the pocket of his 
trousers. If his wife went with her husband to the three springs 
and put water from those springs on his eyes, he would see.’ 

The wife heard all that the birds said. She went with Peter to 
the springs and put his eyes in again, and he saw again as before. 
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He said to her, “You go home, for I am going to a certain place.’ 
She said, ‘Come home with me,’ but he said, ‘I won’t go, you go, 
for I shall come to you.’ 

He went back to where the devils lived. He went in at night, 
stealthily, and lit a match. He saw the big devil with his mother 
in bed, and the sword hanging above him. He put his hand on the 
sword and took it, and shouted to the devil, “Get up!’ The devil 
got up, and Peter killed him. 

He brought his mother nine casks of wine and gave her a candle 
one metre thick and two metres long. Then he cut up the devil 
and put his mother on top of him, and he lit the candle, and 
locked the house, and threw the key into the water. And he went 
to the emperor. 

Now, nine years later, some fishermen found the key in the 
water, and they inquired, ‘Whose is the key?’ Peter remembered 
that it was his key, and he took it, and went to the house in which 
he had locked his mother. He called to her, ‘Mother, come out,’ 
but she did not come out, so he went in to her. She had drunk all 
the wine he had left in the smallest cask, and the cask was full of 
his mother’s tears. There was only a finger of the candle left. 
He put his hand on his mother, and she became dust and powder. 
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The Witches of Canewdon 


by ERIC MAPLE 


Durinc the winter of 1959-60, I investigated the tradition of 
witchcraft which had long been associated with the village of 
Canewdon in south-east Essex. Until a generation or two ago, this 
village bore a most sinister reputation. It was said to be the home 
of six witches, and on this account it was shunned by people in the 
surrounding district. It was an unlucky place for wheeled trans- 
port. Wagoners avoided it, if possible, for fear of having the 
wheels of their wagons bewitched. All Canewdon people were 
considered to be possible witches, and the village was called “The 
Witch Country’. Even today, the feeling against it is not quite dead. 

Canewdon consists of a single street dominated to the west by a 
magnificent church tower, said to have been erected to commemo- 
rate the victory of Agincourt. Among other relics of the past are the 
village cage, and the pond where witches were ducked in the old 
days. Originally it was a purely agricultural parish, though a few 
men were employed in maintaining the sea walls. The population 
had the reputation of being narrow and clannish, no doubt as a 
result of their isolation. All around were marshlands. There was no 
public transport until after World War I. 

Historically, there is a solitary case of witchcraft on record. 
In the sixteenth century, Rose Pye of Canewdon, spinster, was 
charged with bewitching to death the one-year-old daughter of 
Richard Snow, also of Canewdon. She was acquitted at the 
Assizes held on 25 July, 1580. 


THe ‘TRADITIONAL LEGENDS 


The tradition of the Canewdon witches appears in several 
well-known legends which have often appeared in print. As far as 
is known, no actual research by any folklorist has been carried out 
in the village itself, although some of the legends have been 
recorded elsewhere. These are as follows: 
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As long as the church tower stands, there will be six witches in 
Canewdon. Every time a stone falls from the tower, one witch 
will die, and another will take her place. 

One of the six will be the parson’s wife, and another the 
butcher’s wife. There will be as many in silk as in cotton. 

Those who walk round the tower at midnight will be forced to 
dance with the witches. 

A Canewdon witch stole a bell from Latchingdon church, over 
the river, and attempted to re-cross the river with it in a wash- 
tub, using feathers as oars. She was seen by a waterman, whom she 
bewitched into forgetfulness with the words, ‘You will speak of it 
when you think of it’. It was not until years later, when he heard 
the bells toll at the funeral of a reputed witch, that the incident 
came back to him. This legend was old when it was first recorded 
a century ago. 


MEMORIES OF THE VILLAGERS 


I began my own inquiries in Canewdon and its neighbourhood 
with a visit to the home of the schoolmistress, to which several 
old residents had been invited. These were of farm-labouring 
stock, and members of families that had lived in Canewdon for 
generations. They told me that belief in witchcraft had survived in 
the village until modern times. With their aid, and that of others 
seen in the course of my inquiries, I was able to piece together a 
picture of the witchcraft tradition as it had been some seventy 
years ago. 

Two old women who had left the village in the ‘nineties were 
discovered in a nearby parish. They remembered Canewdon before 
the passage of time had mellowed the belief into its present gentle 
character. ‘Dreadful things happened there in the old days,’ they 
said. The stories they told me are included in this paper. 

One tradition, well remembered by the older generation, was 
that when the church tower falls down, the last witch will die. 
Conversely, when the last witch dies, the tower will fall. This 
seems to suggest that it served as a life-index for the witches. 
At one time, children used to dance round the church as an 
insurance against being bewitched. They performed a similar 
ritual round a large altar tombstone in the churchyard, where the 
devil was said to lurk. 
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Many people claim to have seen the ghost of a witch that first 
appears in the form of a shadowy cloud by the west gate of the 
churchyard,' and gradually assumes the shape of a woman, who 
travels down the hill to the west of the church. Sometimes she stands 
by the churchyard paralysing all who see her by the power of her 
eyes. Those who chance to meet her on the road are lifted by an 
unknown force and thrown over the hedgerows.? She rides furiously 
on a hurdle down to the river, and crosses to the other side in a 
wash-tub, using feathers as oars. When spoken to, she vanishes 
‘like the wind’. It will be noticed that these characteristics, 
especially the hypnotic eyes and the curious craft, appear again and 
again in the annals of the Canewdon witches. 

During the second half of last century, witchcraft was con- 
sidered to be a very real menace in the village. It was generally 
believed that there were six, or nine, witches lurking there, and 
that they might appear in either human or animal form. The 
favourite shape was that of a white rabbit. Such rabbits were 
sometimes seen skipping about in the churchyard, or down the 
hill haunted by the ghost already mentioned. It was highly 
dangerous to touch a white rabbit, and one man who did so while 
trying to capture it was ill for a long time afterwards. 

The witches were all old women, working individually and 
without organisation. I have heard it stated that they were in fact 
unknown to each other. They were said to be subject to one power 
alone, that of the Master of Witches, a wizard. They were all evil. 
They inflicted plagues of lice upon their enemies, bewitched the 
wheels of wagons (in the latter days, of bicycles), caused minor 
illnesses, and paralysed people by the power of the eye. They also 
rode ‘up the fields’ on hurdles and, as already described, crossed 
the river in tubs, using feathers as oars. Sometimes the noise of 
their flight over the church could be heard, ‘like the rustle of 
silk’. 

At least six old people were regarded as witches in the 
‘nineties, although, curiously enough, not always the same six. 
Personal dislike played a big part in the selection of supposed 


? Many bones were once discovered at this spot. They were thought at the time 
to be the remains of seventeenth-century Quakers, buried in unconsecrated 


ground. 
2 In this she resembles a similar ghost in Normandy. 
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witches. There is reason to believe that some of the women in the 
following list, all widows, suspected each other, while remaining 
in ignorance of the suspicions directed against themselves. 

Mrs W... , a cripple with a venomous temper, was credited 
with the power to ill-wish others. 

Mrs K ... lived by the churchyard and stopped people from 
passing through it by the power of her eyes. 

Mrs L ..., an eccentric who constantly opened and shut her 
windows, could ‘louse’ people, that is, she could afflict them with 
a plague of lice. 

Mrs L. A... was exposed by falling into a witch-trap. She 
refused to cross a threshold where a knife had been hidden under 
the doormat. 

Mrs C... was a most powerful witch, who bewitched cart- 
wheels, ‘loused’ people, and possessed imps. 

Mrs M ... appeared in spectral form at the bedside of a girl. 
This was an unexpected case, as she was considered by many to be 
a good woman and a great enemy of witches. It was described to me 
by the victim herself, who was a young girl when the event 
occurred some seventy years ago. 

She feared Mrs M . . . intensely, thinking her a witch, in spite of 
the fact that the latter was locally regarded as an enemy of witches. 
Mrs M... began to appear at her bedside in spectral form, 
peering at her from beneath a Dutch bonnet. Her health declined. 
On one occasion the witch told her she would soon be leaving 
home, and this prophecy was in fact fulfilled. One night the spectre 
appeared as usual and seemed about to speak when there was a 
sound of breaking glass and it vanished, never to appear again. 
Old Mrs M ... died that night. It is possible that the sound was 
that of the breaking of a witch-bottle, a death-symbol for a witch. 

Two other cases of actual witchcraft were told to me by the 
victims. In one, a young girl believed that her maternal grand- 
mother had put a spell of ill-health upon her. On one occasion, 
the grandmother drew the girl to her and showed her white mice 
held in her hand. These were her imps. Here, perhaps, we have the 
only record of a person in modern times claiming to have seen 
animal-familiars. The ill-health spell ceased only with the death 
of the witch, after which the girl became well again. 

In the other case, a boy on his way to a farm for his first day’s 
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work met an old woman for whom he usually ran errands. He 
refused to do so on this occasion as he had not the time. She 
told him he would have a heavier day’s work than he had bargained 
for. When he began work, he found he was incapable of moving 
except at the slowest pace. He was half-paralysed, and his scythe 
was as heavy as lead. This is perhaps an example of suggestion. 
The curse remained until he resumed his errand-running. 

To nullify spells, counter-spells were used. A witch-bottle was 
often employed, and sometimes a jam-jar or tin. The witch-bottle 
was heated on the fire, and its contents, urine, nail-clippings, and 
pins, brought to the boil. The witch suffered corresponding 
burning pains until she lifted the spell. If the bottle burst, the 
witch would die. 

An old woman told me that she was present as a girl at this 
ceremony of ‘drawing a witch’ by fire. After the witch-bottle had 
been heated for some time, a scratching of finger-nails was heard 
on the outside of the door, as the witch tried to enter. But someone 
spoke, and the spell was broken. Silence was an essential condition 
of success in this operation. A woman who had been burned by a 
witch-bottle would be afterwards betrayed by a circular scorch- 
mark on her face. 

Knives and scissors were commonly put under doormats to 
prevent the entry of witches. Within living memory, an old woman 
suspected of witchcraft was compelled to sit down upon a pair of 
scissors in the presence of her accusers in order to prove her 
innocence or otherwise. I have been unable to trace any memories 
of ducking or scratching suspects, methods not uncommon in 
other parts of nineteenth-century Essex. Such barbarities were 
not for Canewdon, where more decorous measures involving white 
magic were preferred. In any event, a general campaign against 
witchcraft there would have involved most of the village. 

One family, the M...s, were reputed to possess great skill in 
defeating the power of witches. The women of this family were 
traditionally the layers-out of the dead and, because of this, were 
believed to have occult powers. They were said to be without fear 
of any kind, and to be able to foresee a death. One old woman, 
grandmother of some present members of this family, saw a 
ghost standing by the altar in the church. Convinced that only 
God or an angel would be present in that holy place, she knelt at 
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its side until it vanished. Curiously, this ghost bore all the features 
of the witch-ghost referred to earlier. 

The M...s were resorted to when lay methods had failed to 
bring a witch to book. The grandmother of the present generation 
was called in to advise on the preparation of witch-bottles. The 
tradition no longer attaches to the family, who have little knowledge 
of the lore of their ancestresses. 


SOURCES OF THE WITCHES’ POWER 


A woman who lived in the village as a girl told me that a field 
by the riverside was once known as “The Witch’s Field’ because a 
witch who had been drowned in the river was buried there. 
No crop will grow on the spot, which is haunted by an army of 
toads. The witch is said to have transformed herself into a toad, 
and was visited by other local witches in order to renew their 
power. Near this place is a lane where a witch is said to have been 
buried with a stake through her heart. This stake has been 
renewed within living memory. 

The imp, or familiar, often in the form of a white mouse,* was 
regarded in south-east Essex as a main source of witch power. 
In Canewdon, such mice were kept by their owner in a box and 
were handed on before death to a relative, who then inherited the 
witch power. Sometimes the imps were carried on the person of 
the witch, hidden inside her blouse, and were shown to others for 
the purpose of intimidation. The following stories illustrate the 
local beliefs concerning these white mice. 

An old woman lay upon her deathbed, but was unable to die. 
She asked for a small box to be brought to her. It was empty when 
handed over, but she whistled, and a procession of white mice then 
walked from it. Only then could she die. 

Watchers at the death bed of a man saw a great circular scorch- 
mark appear on the bedspread. ‘The dying man, who was reputed 
to be a wizard, saw it also and was terrified. He asked for a box to 
be given to him. It contained white mice, which he persuaded his 
wife to accept. Then he died. 

® In two years research in the Rochford and Dengie Hundreds of S.E. Essex, 


I discovered this to have been a general belief, although I can find no record of 
it in any published work. 
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After a woman’s death, the white mice found in her room 
refused to leave the body. Exorcism failed, and the only way they 
could be disposed of was by burying them with her. In the 
neighbouring village of Hadleigh, some mice had to be destroyed 
by fire in order to break the chain of succession to the witch 
power. 

In Canewdon, white mice foretold misfortune. Old people would 
say, if affairs went wrong, ‘I see the old white mice are about 
again’. Boys would threaten to put white mice on their school 
enemies. Darts-players, unable to score a double, would mutter, 
‘White Mice’. Old Mr Cottis, of Canewdon, said to me, ‘I often 
wonder where the white mice all went to. Perhaps they died with 
the witches.’ Needless to say, such mice were never popular as pets. 


Tue Man oF CANEWDON 


The master of the Canewdon witches was always said to be a 
wizard. Cunning Murrell of Hadleigh* was supposed to have been 
a Master of Witches, but George Pickingale was the last and 
perhaps the greatest of the wizards. He was a farm-labourer, a 
widower with two sons, who lived in a cottage near the Anchor 
Hotel. In common with other members of his family, he possessed 
eyes of peculiar intensity. He was a tall, unkempt man, solitary 
and uncommunicative. He had very long finger-nails, and kept his 
money in a purse of sacking. 

Pickingale practised quite openly as a Cunning Man, restoring 
lost property, and curing warts and minor ailments by muttered 
charms and mysterious passes. One woman was said to have been 
cured by him of rheumatism, but he did this by ‘transferring the 
disease to her father’. He made no charge for his services. 

Unlike Murrell or Hadleigh, he was not above the use of 
‘black magic’ when it suited his purpose. He coerced local people 
into fetching his water from the village pump by subtle hints 
regarding the use of white mice. He could stop farm machinery 
when he wished to do so by the power of his eyes, and because of 
this, he was often bribed by farmers to remove himself. 

He was visited by people from great distances. Once the men of 
Dengie sought the advice of the Wise Man of Canewdon in a 


* See Folklore, March 1960. 
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wages dispute. His power over animals, both domestic and wild, 
was a byword. He could halt farm-horses, and he could also draw 
game from the hedgerows. ‘To do this, he would strike the hedge 
with his stick and the game would rush out. He once demonstrated 
his power over Nature by commanding a hedgerow to dance 
down a field. Tradition says that it did so, and that in this as in the 
former case, his stick was the agent of magical power. 

He was credited with the power of flight on a hurdle, and liked 
nothing better than to tell others to go on ahead of him, and to be 
waiting for them when they arrived at their destination. When so 
disposed, he could work at magical speed, completing an hour’s 
work in a few minutes. His imps were supposed to rally to him 
for the task. Those whom he permitted to visit his cottage said that 
the ornaments could be seen through the window rising and 
falling, one after the other, in a kind of dance.® 

In his role of Master of Witches, he is said to have had the 
power to ‘whistle up the witches’ and compel them to declare 
themselves by standing at their doorways. He could also ‘will 
them’ to dance for him in the churchyard. It is curious that the 
wizard should have been such a public character, while the 
witches were only suspected persons, working in secret. 

Pickingale died in 1909 at the age of ninety-three. In his old 
age he was regarded as something like a ‘grand old man of the 
village’. Visitors would give him money. He finally became too ill 
to carry on alone and, much against his will, he was taken to the 
infirmary. Although he dreaded going there, he was too sick to 
resist, but as a parting shot, he announced that he would de- 
monstrate, by a symbolic act at his funeral, that his magical 
powers remained unimpaired. He did this, for as the hearse drew up 
at the churchyard, the horses stepped from the shafts. 

He was buried in the old part of the graveyard. After his death, 
his cottage became a place of pilgrimage for the curious. It re- 
mained empty for a long time and finally fell down. Some grounds 
for the dread with which it was regarded is perhaps shown by a 
story told of a woman who visited Pickingale when he was not far 
from death. He lay there, almost a skeleton, and sucking at his dry 
nipples were white mice. 


® There is a Dutch tradition similar to this. Many Dutchmen settled in this 
district in the seventeenth century. 
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His son was said to have inherited some of his powers, but by 
then, the age of magic had passed, and we hear little of him. 
There are no more wizards in Canewdon, though the last of the 
tradition lingered on until 1930. Old Mr M... would sometimes 
threaten to ‘leave me white mice’ to any one who displeased him. 
He too was credited with the power of immobilizing wheels. 


CONCLUSION 


It is not easy to assess the significance of the Canewdon story 
because it is not yet, and may never be, completed. Much valuable 
evidence that might have made a conclusive judgement possible 
has passed away with those who believed in the tradition. What 
follows are personal impressions, based upon many months of 
work in the village. 

There is a curiously clock-like precision about the Canewdon 
saga. While the tower stands, the witches will persist. When it 
falls, they must die; their lives are bound up with it. When a 
stone falls from the tower, a witch dies, but before doing so, she 
passes her imps to a successor, thus preserving the witch power. 
If there is no successor, the imps are buried with the witch. 
Sometimes they are burned. The witch’s power seems to be bound 
up with her life-cycle, for she cannot die until she passes 
on the imps. Tower, witches, and imps appear to possess a 
collective life-index. 

The stories are in most particulars typical of Essex witch- 
legends. The Canewdon women bewitched cart-wheels, caused 
minor illnesses, and paralysed their victims with a Gorgon-like 
stare, presumably a version of the Evil Eye. They did little that 
could not be found in indictments of the seventeenth century. 
Their victims were often adolescents. Much of the so-called 
witchcraft may have been due to self-hypnosis born of fear. Yet the 
fear itself was a social cage in which these marshland folk were 
imprisoned long after the witchcraft-belief had died out elsewhere. 
Only with the break-up of the traditional pattern of village life did 
these people become really free. 

The wizards seem to have been something between warlock 
and cunning man, a hybrid species whose evolution was cut short 
by the intrusion of the modern world. When colts were bred 
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on the marshlands round Canewdon, tradition says that the 
wizards possessed uncanny powers over these animals, and could 
bring an unbroken colt to the plough with only a whispered word. 
They also had power over waggons, farm machinery, and bicycles. 

In the M... family of Canewdon, we see an instance of a family 
whose business it was to handle the dead, as layers-out, becoming 
credited with supernatural understanding. ‘They were not magi- 
cians, but they could pierce the veil of death. ‘They alone knew the 
traditional ways whereby the power of a witch could be destroyed 
when all other means had failed, and they passed on their know- 
ledge, as the witches passed on theirs to their daughters. 

The witch-ghost, with her strange power of paralysing her 
victims, her restless journeyings back and forth, and her odd craft, 
the wash-tub and feathers, remains a mystery. Who she represents 
is now forgotten, though there is an echo of her in the legends of 
New England.® As I see her, she remains the backcloth to this 
strange drama of Canewdon witchcraft, and has perhaps set the 
pattern for the whole subsequent development of the local witch 
tradition. 

We are left with the white mice. Until I began this investigation, 
their existence as imps was unknown to me. Since then, I have met 
people who are certain that they once existed, and one woman 
who is sure she has seen them. She appeared to be telling the 
truth. I was left with the suspicion that such mice might possibly 
have been used by witches as a means of coercion, a method of 
acquiring power, not over the forces of nature, but over one’s 
neighbours. ‘his would explain the unusual incident of the witch 
showing her imps to one of her victims (see p. 244). 
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Short Notes 


‘Measuring’ Kirriemuir Apprentices 


by A. M. HONEYMAN 


In Folklore, Vol. 70, 1959, pp. 334-6, an account was given of ‘Fools’ 
Errands for Dundee Apprentices’, some of which were carried through 
under the guise of initiation ceremonies. A report of an action raised in 
the Court of Session in Edinburgh draws attention to a similar practice 
in the same county of Angus. 

According to a report in The Scotsman of 28 November, 1960, here 
quoted by kind permission, a fifteen-year-old apprentice at a linen works 
in Kirriemuir ‘claims that while he was employed by the defenders he 
was informed by several older employees that they wished to measure 
him. To do this, they invited him to stand with his back against a door. 
When he did so, one of the employees placed a ruler on his head, 
signalled to other employees who had gone behind the door, and they in 
turn struck the door a violent blow with a hammer behind his head. 
The hammer splintered the door...’, and the apprentice received a 
linear fracture of the skull, for which injury he claimed damages from 
his employers. 

It would be interesting to know whether these practices are confined 
to trades and urban communities, or whether there are analogies, e.g. 
among rural workers and fishermen. 


Sagra del Pesce, Camoglie 


by ESTELLA CANZIANI 


Tue great frying-pan shown in the accompanying sketch is connected 
with the festival held on the second Sunday in March at Camoglie, a 
fishing village about eighteen miles from Genoa. Its story is as follows: 

St Fortonato is the patron saint of fishermen, and is said to have come 
from Spain. In 1952, the fishermen of Camoglie wished to pay him 
greater honour, and fried him fish caught on the evening before the 
festival. Four years later, in 1956, they decided to have small frying-pans 
in which to distribute the fish gratis, to everyone who came for it. 
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The demand was so great that they then made a pan four-and-a-half 
metres in diameter. It happened that the Mayor of Ypres and other 
Belgian officials were in Camoglie, and the Mayor invited the fishermen 
to go to Ypres, and to take the frying-pan with them, to fry fish there in 
exchange for the Ypres Cat Festival. This they did, taking with them a 
larger pan which they had had made, of five metres diameter. 

The Cat Festival is a Carnival of Cats. The Mayor of Ypres sent a 
fur-material cat to Camoglie for it, one that moves its head, tail, and 
legs. This is put up for the feast. Tradition says that is why there are so 
many cats in this small fishing village, and why they are so well treated; 
but, of course, they keep down rats and mice on the boats. In one short 
walk, I counted twenty-one cats. 

The Festival has now become permanent, and attracts many visitors 
each year. Everyone brings his or her own plate and walks up the planks 
to the frying-pan to collect the fish. The former pan is said to have rolled 
down from the top of the village, where it was kept, and to have been 
broken on the quay. I saw it up a side street, leaning against a wall, 
rusty and broken, in April 1960. 


New Year Customs in Co. Durham 


by M. E. RINGWOOD 


COLONEL Brown, in his article on ‘Black Luck’ (Folklore, Vol. 71, 
September 1960), gives a reference in the same journal (Vol. 20, 1909, 
p- 73), concerning New Year customs in Co. Durham. To this I would 
like to add a few remarks. 

It is true that fair, grey, or red-haired people would never be asked to 
First Foot (we do not use the term ‘Lucky Bird’ in the north-east), nor 
are red-haired women welcome aboard ships on first voyages. In 1929 I 
went as a passenger on a cargo boat sailing from Hartlepool to Norway, 
on the invitation of the owners. Before the ship was due to sail, I became 
aware of muttering outside my door. I asked the Captain what it was 
all about and, after some hesitation, he replied that the fo’castle did not 
want to sail with a strange red-haired woman aboard, especially as the 
cargo was iron ore (what the connection was I have no idea). I told him 
to tell them that, although red-haired, I had always been lucky, and that 
I was no stranger, as I had been born in Hartlepool like themselves. This 
seemed to placate them. 

Much of the folklore of Durham connected with New Year customs 
has been covered by Henderson in his Folklore of the Northern Counties, 
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but not all. At Hartlepool, for instance, it was, and still is, customary to 
sweep the hearth and ‘rake out the ashes’ before 12.0 midnight on New 
Year’s Eve. On no account must the old year’s ashes be carried into the 
new. The front-door step was washed before the First Foot entered with 
his gift of coal and salt. Money was placed in the pockets of even the 
smallest child to ensure money for the family during the ensuing year. 
Bread must be newly baked, and the pantry swept clear of ‘last year’s 
crumbs’. Incidentally, if one of the loaves was found, on cutting, to have 
a hole, ominously called ‘a coffin’, in it, bad luck was on its way. 

There is still a widespread superstition that whatever one is doing 
when the church bells ring in the New Year, one will be doing the same 
most of the year. Few people, therefore, go to bed, for obvious reasons, 
and even the old and infirm prefer to sit up. Black was never worn on 
New Year’s Eve; to wear it was to invite death in the New Year. Women 
already in mourning often tied on a white apron. There is still a good 
deal of prejudice against wearing black at this time. 

The main job of the First Foot is, of course, to ‘Cut the Cake’. A 
round cake is preferred to any other shape, placed, if possible, on a 
round table. He wishes prosperity to all while plunging the knife into 
the cake. All present are expected to eat a piece, however small, so that 
the chain of luck will not be broken. The First Foot is not immune from 
hazards. If he should stumble on entering the house, ill-luck will follow 
him, as it will if he ‘breaks the cake’, that is, does not make a clean cut. 
And woe betide him if, on cutting the cake, he breaks the cake-stand! 
He is doomed to die within the year. As a child, I remember the awful 
silence which once followed such a catastrophe at a First-Footing. The 
superstition must have gained ground enormously in our family when, 
a few months later, the unhappy First Foot died suddenly. 

Colonel Brown tells us (p. 191) that the First Foot often stirs the fire. 
I have never heard of this custom in the north-east. As a matter of fact, 
we do not like strangers to stir our fires. This would only be done by a 
person of long-standing acquaintance, and is usually prefaced by the 
remark, ‘May I poke your fire? I’ve known you seven years, I think.’ 
And even though the hostess might assent, she would still think it not 
very good manners on the part of the other person. The First Foot 
usually hands the coal (wrapped) and the salt to the lady of the house, 
who throws them on the fire. It is she who has the right to ‘ask’ her own 
First Foot, and she takes care to ask no one who has had a stroke of bad 
luck during the previous year, in case he carries it forward to her house- 
hold. Quite often the head of the house considers it his privilege to be 
First Foot, regardless of ‘colour’, and will only relinquish his right if he 
wishes to ‘change the luck’. Uninvited First Foots are most common in 
the Pit districts. In the fishing, agricultural and urban districts, it is quite 
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usual for the same First Foot to be asked year after year, a frequently 
heard observation being, ‘I wouldn’t have anybody but Mr So-and-So 
to be my First Foot.’ 

It may not be irrelevant here to draw attention to the fact that, of late 
years, the custom of giving New Year gifts, known in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and mentioned by Sir Cuthbert Sharp in 1816 in 
his History of Hartlepool, seems to be on the increase in the north-east. 
The gift usually takes the form of a plant, or flowers. 

And finally, what about the Christmas Fly? Is there anywhere else in 
England where it is thought to be the height of good luck to have an 
ordinary house-fly hovering around the house between Christmas and 
New Year? 

M. E, Rincwoop 


Folk-Memory in Palestine 
by Cc. M. BOTLEY 


Recent_y I had a communication from Commander D. V. Duff, 
D.S.O., R.N.R., which contains some interesting details about folk- 
memory in Palestine. Commander Duff spent some time in that 
country some years ago and, being able to speak Arabic, could talk with 
the peasants. 

In this letter he says, ‘It is strange how memory of great events 
becomes embalmed in peasant-memory in Palestine. For instance, the 
peak of the south-eastern end of Mount Carmel, the scene of Elijah’s 
sacrifice, is known to them as E] Makhraka, the Place of the Burning, 
while a small tell, a city mound at its foot, close to the stream of the 
Kishon, is Tell Ul Khassis, the Hillock of the Priests, and must have 
been the site of the slaughter of Baal’s priests . . . they do not know what 
or who was burned at El Makhraka, or the priests destroyed at Tell Ul 
Khassis.’ (Cf. I Kings, 18. 40, ‘...and they took them and Elijah 
brought them down to the brook Kishon and slew them there.’) 

Another remarkable instance of survival is at the village of Sinjil, 
where there are the ruins of a small castle. This castle is named for the 
great crusading family of St Gilles of Toulouse. Count Raymund I was 
at the taking of Jerusalem in 1099. The last of the line, Raymund VI, 
died from illness contracted during the ill-starred expedition of St Louis 
to Tunis in 1270. 

One of the most decisive events in Crusading history, from which the 
Frankish East never recovered, was the Battle of Hattin on 4 July (O.S.), 
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1187, when Saladin utterly defeated the army of the King of Jerusalem. 
Commander Duff found that seven hundred and forty-five years 
afterwards, in the villages of Lubieh and Kefr Kenna (Cana of Galilee), 
‘the story of the haunting of it by the armies of Crusaders and Saracens 
refighting their ancient quarrel was very strong, and an essential part of it 
was their story of the “Heaven of Blood” which overhung the country- 
side on the day of the battle.’ 

The latter point is most interesting, for Geoffroi de Vinsauf in his 
Itinerary of King Richard, written soon afterwards, says, when speaking 
of the knights of the military orders who were massacred after the 
battle, and who could have saved their lives at the price of apostacy, 
‘... during the three following nights when the bodies of the holy 
martyrs were still lying unburied a ray of celestial light shone over them 
from above.’ 

It seems to me that the ‘Heaven of Blood’ can only refer to a memory 
of one of the very few displays of the Aurora Borealis that have been 
visible in Palestine. So far, no record by which this can be checked has 
come to light. There is an undated record for Switzerland for this year, 
and it is only the more intense type of Aurora that is seen in that country. 
There are data from the Far East for displays seen later in the year. 
One Chinese record gives displays on two days running, 17 and 18 
December. This again means unusual intensity, such as could be seen in 
the latitude of Hattin, about 32.47N. 

It may be that the two events, the battle and the Aurora, have 
become confused in local memory. On the other hand, Vinsauf wrote 
near the time, and his account suggests eye-witnesses, but as I have only 
seen his narrative in translation (Chronicles of the Crusades, 1848), I have 
no information as to any sources. Absence of any other record for 4 or 5 
July does not, however, necessarily imply negation. The twelfth century 
was noteworthy for great Auroral displays, including the famous one 
that appeared on 29 December, 1170, the very night on which Thomas 
Becket was murdered. 


Wart-Healing 


by LAVENDER JONES 


THe following advertisement appeared in Berrow’s Journal, Worcester, 
published on 2 September, 1960: 


‘Can any one recommend a wart-charmer?’ 
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Folk Life and Traditions 


by E. F. COOTE LAKE 


THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The 
compiler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


Visite Royale at St Martin Jersey. Court and Voyeurs with Measuring 
Rod order Repairs. Old Trees spared. 

From the Jersey Evening Post of August 5, 1960, came a report of 
orders made by the Court Royal to property owners to rebuild portions 
of walls and to look into ownership of certain neglected property, when 
they ended the first Visite Royale of this year which took place at 
St Martin. The Bailiff, Sir Alexander Coutance, presided over the 
Court, which sat first in the Constable’s office at the Public Hall and 
consisted of Jurats G. Malet de Carteret, Sir Daniel Cabot, A. P. 
Whitley, C. Orange, E. Benest, F. Ahier, F. R. Billot, E. J. Syvret, 
O.B.E., C. E. Esnouf, M.B.E., T.D., B. L. Blampied and F. le Boutillier. 
The Attorney-General, Crown Solicitor and Greffier, together with the 
Deputy Sergent de Justice, Mr P. F. Misson, were present as Court 
officials, while the Usher, Mr W. H. Hibbs, performed his usual duties. 
Advocate P. R. le Cras represented the Bar and the Arpenteur was 
Mr George Bertram. 

The parish licences books were inspected and the Roads Inspectors 
presented their accounts. The Voyeurs were then called as follows, 
Messrs Germain, Richardson, Le Seelleur, de la Haye, Pallot, T. le 
Seelleur, Noel, Richard, de Gruchy, Perchard, Ohlsson, and G. A. 
Richardson. After having been sworn they retired to consider the route 
they would take. After a short interval the Court, headed by the 
Deputy Sergent bearing the measuring rod set out for a spot where the 
Voyeurs pointed out a stretch of field where the bulging wall was 
considered by the Voyeurs to be an encroachment on the road and a 
danger to traffic. The Court, on the motion of the Attorney-General, 
ordered the wall to be rebuilt by January 1, 1961, on pain of 10s. fine. 

A similar order was made in respect of another stretch of wall. 
The Court then proceeded down the main road and into La Cache 
Bandinel, the Fief de la Reine, a narrow lane winding under leafy trees. 
It was a pleasant walk with distant sea views of the French coast misty 
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in the background. The Voyeurs pointed out a fine old oak tree which 
they considered to be an encroachment on the narrow roadway. The 
Court admired the tree and the Bailiff expressed reluctance to remove it. 
The Attorney-General said it had probably taken 500 years to grow and 
he would suspect it was the road which had encroached on the hedge, 
if the road were suitably widened and the hedge suitably dealt with there 
would be no encroachment. ‘I do not move for its destruction, Sir.’ 
No order was made. The Court moved on along the shady lane. 
There was no traffic and few spectators but an occasional field-worker 
who looked up from his work to watch the Court go by. Further along 
was a weed-choked alleyway between hedges and trees. ‘It appears on 
some old contracts as a Chemin public’, remarked Advocat Richardson, 
one of the Voyeurs. The Bailiff said it was probably a ‘Chemin de 
Moulin’ and if it were a public way it would be a pity to lose it. An Act 
was made asking the Constable to look into the ownership. On con- 
sideration of a broken chute without a down-pipe on an outbuilding, 
which discharged water on to the roadway the Constable was requested 
to require the owner to repair the chute within a month on pain of a 
10s. fine. Another bulging wall was ordered to be straightened but to 
spare the fine ilex trees beside it. At Roche du Lion a hedge was 
ordered to be trimmed immediately. Finally the Court reached a very 
old cottage on the Archirondel side of the bay of Anne Port with a 
jutting wall regarded as dangerous and the Voyeurs wanted it removed. 
Some time was spent here and the Attorney-General said he could not 
show that this was an encroachment but felt it was a case for expropria- 
tion and the Constable was requested to go into the matter with his 
Roads Committee, but no formal order was made. Finally the Bailiff 
thanked the Voyeurs for their assistance and the first Visite Royale of 
the year ended. The Court lunched at Le Couperon de Rozel and the 
Voyeurs at The Moorings, Gorey Pier. 


Visite Royale to St Lawrence ( fersey) 


The Jersey Evening Post of August 11, 1960, reported the second and 
last Visite Royale of 1960. The Court assembled at the Parish Hall, the 
Bailiff presided with 10 Jourats and H.M. Attorney-General, the Crown 
Solicitor and the Greffier together with the Acting Viscount and the 
Court Usher, while Advocate R. H. Cristin represented the Bar and 
Mr C. E. Simon was the Arpenteur for the occasion. The Bailiff 
expressed the appreciation of the Court at the way the books were kept 
and the roadmen paid by the Inspectors, and congratulated the Con- 
stable in keeping to the old ways in this respect. The Voyeurs were then 
called and sworn. The Bailiff announced that though the Court was 
willing to go anywhere in the parish there were some things they could 
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not do, in some cases they could not take positive action, though they 
could advise. The proceedings were much as at St Martin on August 4, 
the Court considered a jutting hedge to be bad branchage, of dead 
beech-trees that the Vingtenier should make an approach to the owner, 
that rusty posts and wire were unsightly, and the Parish Roads Com- 
mittee was advised to confer with the States Main Roads Committee 
about saving trees and making sure that in road repairs gradual encroach- 
ment on borders must be avoided. A bad bend and some dangerous 
protective stones concluded the Visite, and in thanking the Constable 
and the Voyeurs for the way in which it had been conducted, the Bailiff 
said he had been taken along roads which he had not passed over for 
many years and through some very lovely country. The Court then 
lunched at Old Court House Hotel, St Aubin, and the Voyeurs at 
Castle Irwell Hotel. 


Survival of Old Jersey Custom in Sark 

The Jersey Evening Post of April 29, 1959, instances the way in which 
old Jersey customs have survived in the ‘daughter’ island of Sark. 
To announce the death, recently, and to give notice of the funeral of 
octogenarian Mr George Guille of Le Carrefour, Sark, ‘Avertisseurs’ 
were chosen by his family to ‘go the round of the houses’ in Sark. 
This practise and also the ‘Service de Deuil’, the family service after a 
funeral, has now died out in Jersey but still survives in Sark. 


Doggett’s Coat and Badge Race 

The Daily Telegraph of July 26, 1960, which says this is the ‘oldest 
annual event in the English rowing calendar’, had an excellent illustra- 
tion of this livery, with the starter, Mr Harry Phelps, resplendent, 
standing in cocked hat, uniform frogged across the breast, and the great 
Badge reaching from elbow to shoulder on the left sleeve. He holds a 
megaphone in his hand as he waits to start the 246th sculling race for 
watermen, from the Swan steps, London Bridge, to Chelsea. This race 
was founded by Thomas Doggett, the English actor in 1716, in honour 
of the accession of George I. 


‘Mayor’ of Ock Street elected. Ancient Ceremony at Abingdon, Berks. 


The Oxford Times of June 24, 1960, noted the re-election of the 
‘Mayor’ of Ock Street. The ‘Mayor’ is always a member of Abingdon 
Morris Dancers who, after the declaration danced in the street. The 
ceremony is said to have had its origin in 1700 in a battle between the 
north and south ends of the town for the horns of an ox that had been 
roasted in the Market Place. Tradition says the horns were captured by a 
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Morris Dancer from Ock Street. On Saturday after tea at the Cross 
Keys, the dancers set off into the town, dancing at the public houses on 
the way. In accordance with tradition, an ancient cup of cherry- 
wood went with them to be filled—and emptied — at various 
hostelries. 


Beating the Bounds at Crompton 

The Saddleworth and Mosley Chronicle of October 1, 1960, had a full 
page of five lively photographs of the beating of the parish boundaries at 
Crompton, the preceding Saturday. About forty ‘happy wanderers’ 
from Crompton Church were led by the Vicar, the Rev. R. D. Murray. 
The teenage fraternity scrambled over the many walls which provided 
the easier obstacles. One illustration shows P.C. Hirst swimming the 
boundary which runs across the reservoir below Grains Bar with 
Councillor Roberts paddling his canoe alongside him. After swimming 
the boundary P.C. Hirst crawled through the outlet tunnel to make sure 
that every inch was covered. The hikers went over a fence, in commando- 
style then over a wall, after which came the toughest obstacle of the 
course, the climbing over of the roof of the Kings Arms at Grains Bar. 
An illustration records their feat and shows Mr Ernie Warhurst and 
Councillor Roberts with ladders, rope and soft-soled shoes scaling the 
boundary line over the tiled roof, watched by a crowd full of interest 
below. 


Variation on the Theme of Sweeps’ Luck 


A letter to the People of September 11, 1960, says that the Dublin 
writer’s friends have told her to blow three kisses after a chimney- 
sweep ‘and you'll get a pleasant surprise’. 


Admiral of the Medway Beats the Bounds 


The Times of September 26, 1960, reported with a comprehensive 
illustration, the ‘Mayor of Rochester and Admiral of the River Medway 
beating the bounds of his barge by encircling the limits of the River 
Medway and for the first time demonstrating the 500-year-old dignity of 
this double title. The ‘barge’, a naval launch, was leading a procession of 
between sixty and seventy craft down the Medway and back, in an 
inaugural ceremony to beat the bounds of the Admiral’s jurisdiction. 
His authority, once all-powerful, was conferred by a charter of Henry VI, 
given to the city in 1446. Among the official launches taking part were 
those of the Medway Conservancy Board, the police and the port health 
authority. Accompanying the Mayor was the Mayor of Queenborough. 
They had luncheon in a decorated lighter off Queenborough then went 
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to Garrison Point to fire a cannon to mark the seaward end of the 
Admiral’s legal authority. Also accompanying the Mayor were the free- 
men of the river and two children from each of the senior schools in the 
city. Upstream, at Hawkwood, a second cannon was fired. The Admiral 
then returned to Rochester Cruising Club. Two fire-fighting tugs 
escorted the procession back, their hoses spraying bright jets of water up 
into the sunlit air. 


Ringing of Curfew to be revived at Hastings 

A fund to provide a new peal of eight bells for the tower of the 
Borough Church of St Clement at Hastings as the church’s contribution 
to the celebrations to mark the gooth anniversary of the Battle of 
Hastings, fought on October 14, 1066, was announced in the Hastings 
and St Leonards Observer of November 5, 1960. The new peal will 
enable the resumption of the medieval custom of ringing the curfew 
each evening, which has lapsed owing to the serious disrepair into which 
the old bells had fallen. 


Infants Finger-nails should be Bitten, not Cut 

In a letter to the Sunday Despatch of August 7, 1960, a mother at 
Bridlington, Yorkshire, writes that two mothers have told her quite 
seriously that to cut her baby’s nails before she is a year old would bring 
bad luck. The way, they say is to nip them short with the teeth. She asks 
if there could possibly be any medical reason for following this practice? 
In reply, the Editor says ‘No’, and gives the old superstition that the 
baby would grow to be a thief, and, in Germany, it would grow up with a 
stammer. 


‘Ash before Oak’ 
The old English Proverb is well proven: 
‘If Ash comes out before the Oak, 
Then we're going to have a soak. 


If Oak comes out before the Ash, 
Then we'll only have a splash.’ 


(Folklore, March 1960, p. 58.) 


In 1959 the ash broke into leaf four weeks after the oak and we had an 
unusually fine summer. This year, according to a correspondent in the 
Sunday Times of May 8, 1960, ‘Most people have told me that the ash is 
exceptionally early this year. It will be interesting to see what sort of 
summer we shall have.’ 
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Alas, it amply demonstrated that the ash coming out before the oak, 
‘predicted’ that we were indeed ‘going to have a soak’. 


She had ‘the Evil Eye’ 

This was the heading in the Star of August 25, 1960, over a report in 
which a 63-year-old woman is reputed to have said she had put a curse 
on a woman at her hotel at Windsor. She ‘was alleged to have said: 


“Tam a Scot, and I have the evil eye”’. 


Sussex Farm-house Plough Pudding 
From The Times of August 8, 1960, comes this recipe for a pudding 
for Plough Monday. 


PLOUGH PUDDING 


No longer is Plough Monday celebrated as when good old Thomas 
Tusser reminded housewives ‘Forget not the feastes that belong to the 
plough,’ but in Sussex farm-houses Plough Pudding occasionally is 
made. 

“Well nigh had I forgotten it,’ a farmer’s wife said to me, ‘although ’tis 
most savoury.’ As indeed, I found it. 


41b. flour. 

A pinch of salt. 

Shake of pepper. 

Alb. shredded suet. 

6 bacon rashers (usually streaky). 
2 onions. 

1 tablespoonful chopped sage. 

2 tablespoonfuls brown sugar. 
}lb. pork sausage meat. 


Make a suet paste with the flour, salt, pepper, suet, mixing with water 
to a stiff paste. Roll out on floured board about }in. thick. Spread with 
the sausage meat. Chop bacon rashers, sage and onions, mix together 
and spread over. Season to taste and spread sugar over. Roll up in well- 
floured cloth, fasten ends securely, tie and pin middle. Put in pan of 
boiling water and boil for two hours. Remove cloth, lay on hot dish and 
coat with onion sauce. For four-five persons. 


Cambodian Funeral Rites. King’s Widow and Son to light Pyre 


There was an interesting description from The Times correspondent 
at Phnom Penh, on August 24, 1960, saying that the body of King 
Norodom Suramarit of Cambodia, who died in April, had been trans- 
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ferred to the square outside the royal palace in Phnom Penh to await 
cremation on the morrow according to Buddhist rites. “The golden urn 
which encloses the King’s remains was conveyed from the palace on a 
richly decorated funeral car in the form of a dragon. It was preceded by 
twenty yellow-robed monks mounted on elephants, while other monks 
sounded a funeral dirge on conch shells.’ 

‘Queen Kossamak and Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the King’s son, 
today offered prayers at the foot of the urn, which rests in a large 
temporary pavilion of pink fabric covered with golden fleurs-de-lis. 
The catafalque is surrounded at all times by chanting Buddhist monks, 
This evening the public are being allowed to enter the pavilion and pay 
their respects to the dead sovereign; many hundreds have walked from 
distant villages for this purpose.’ 

‘The funeral has a special significance because no one has succeeded 
King Suramarit. Prince Sihanouk has declined to ascend the throne and 
no other candidate has been chosen by the Royal Council. Some 
Cambodians feel that this may be the last royal funeral in the 2,000-year 
history of the Cambodian monarchy. Tomorrow, in the presence of the 
Diplomatic Corps and of high officials, the Queen and Prince Sihanouk 
will light the funeral pyre. A salute of 101 guns will be fired and a 
one-minute silence will be observed throughout the country.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS (filed) 


Among ‘Tradition’ illustrations in The Times (1960) of various dates 
were: 
September 16. Dr Liibke the Federal German President, and his wife 
eating bread and salt offered by Herr Brandt, the chief burgomaster of 
Berlin, when they moved into a new apartment in west Berlin. 
October 6. Workers in a vineyard, dominated by Verzenay mill, in the 
Champagne district of France wearing traditional sun-bonnets. 
October 6. Mrs M. Lambeth of Fulborn, Cambridge, making small corn 
dollies. She has made a 6 ft corn dolly, which has been sent to Epernay, 
for presentation on Saturday to the champagne workers of France by 
British businessmen. 
October 13. As a grounding for their study of world affairs in later life, 
children at Riverhead, Kent, learn geography by hop-scotch — one of 
the oldest games in the world. They are seen hopping, on one foot, 
from place to place as directed. 
October 17. Sea Harvest Festival, showing a display of fishing nets 
filled with fish at the entrance of the Church of St Mary at Hill, London, 
where the Billingsgate Ward harvest festival service took place the day 
before. 
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October 21. During repairs to the twelfth-century Cathedral at Lichfield, 
the foreman-joiner is shown looking at a likeness of his head in stone on 
the outside of the building. “This is a tradition by which craftsmen 
associated with the building are recognized.’ 


Letters to the Editor 


From J. L.. Campbell 

Told by the Coddy 
To keep the record straight I would like to answer the questions put by 
the reviewer of this book in your number of last June. I thought I had 
explained the genesis of the book adequately in my Introduction, but 
perhaps not. 

The sixty-seven stories and anecdotes contained in the book were 
taken down in shorthand in English (one would not expect a visitor from 
London to be able to take down a Gaelic dialect in shorthand) from 
Mr John MacPherson by Miss Sheila J. Lockett and later typed by her, 
both operations being at my expense, the Uist and Barra Association 
having found themselves unable to finance the operation, as it had been 
suggested they might do. 

Before the stories had been taken down in English in this way, I had 
recorded twelve of them in Gaelic and one in English with a wire 
recorder while working in the Outer Hebrides recording traditional tales 
and folksongs with a Leverhulme research grant between 1949 and 1951. 

The sixty-seven stories in the book represented all the material that 
was taken down except for one or two anecdotes that were not printed in 
case someone or other might be offended by them. In other words, the 
book is comprehensive. 

The ‘Coddy’ had developed his own style telling these tales in 
English to English-speaking visitors to his house. Very few Hebridean 
storytellers tell their tales in anything but Gaelic. ‘Coddy’ had an 
admiration for the traditional storytellers who could tell the old chimeric 
tales, but he never claimed to be one of them. 


From L. Jones 

A press report concerning the Arbor Tree ceremony at Aston-on-Clun, 
Shropshire, recorded in Folklore (Vol. 70, p. 553), mentions a local 
belief in ‘fertility twigs’, to which M. M. Rix also refers in passing in his 
article on Shropshire folklore published in Folklore (Vol. 71, pp. 184-7). 
As my husband was born in this village, and his brother farms the land 
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adjacent to the Arbor Tree, I inquired about the truth of the statements 
made in the press report. | was told that they were substantially true, 
and that ‘fertility twigs’ had in fact been asked for from all over this 
country, and also from overseas, It was even claimed that one had been 
sent to the Queen. My brother-in-law added the significant remark: 
‘Of course, why they really put flags in the Arbor Tree is to keep 
witches away.’ 


From J. M. Eltenton 


History, it seems, is still a living force in Wallingford, Berkshire. In the 
Oxford Mail of October 12, 1960, it is reported that the suggested name 
of Cromwell Gardens for a road on a new estate has been turned down 
by the Borough Council. According to the report, the reason for the ban 
is that the town has ‘more than enough benefactors whose names we 
would like to commemorate without entertaining a malefactor of his 
class’. Historians will remember that it was Cromwell who, after a long 
and hard-fought ce-npaign, ordered the destruction of Wallingford’s 
ancient castle, since when, according to one account, his reputation in 
the borough has been almost as bad as it is in Ireland. The Council have 
suggested that the new road, instead of bearing his detested name, should 
have that of the benefactor who gave the Bull Croft to the town. 


From Mrs Barbara Aitken 


In answer to J. M. Eltenton’s letter in the September issue of Folklore. 

Not only children but very many grown-up people in South Hamp- 
shire say ‘Can I lend your ——- ?’ instead of ‘May I borrow?’ ‘Through 
‘can I have a lend of’ it links naturally enough with ‘a loan of’. 

Perhaps lend, like learn (‘they don’t learn them much at this school’. 
Cf. Coverdale’s Psalm xxv. 8) belongs to an old class of ambivalent 
words. Romany, too, has several; /ogo, for instance, means heavy and 
light. 


From F. A. Boothby 


I would like to make some comments on Colonel Brown’s article on 
Black Luck in your issue for September 1960. 

New Year's Day has been at various dates over the years, The Celts 
originally had their New Year at Hallowe'en; it has also been observed 
at the Winter Solstice and it would seem safe to say that customs ob- 
served in different parts of Western Europe on Hallowe'en, the Winter 
Solstice, Christmas and the present New Year all had their roots in one 
great winter festival. It should therefore be possible to deal with all 
evidence as a whole. 
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It seems very probable that the Boy Bishop customs had their origin 
in the pagan Lord of Misrule, which in turn sprang from the one-day 
rule of the tanist of the Sacrificial King. 

The time of year to which we refer was sacred to the Horned God, 
who is worshipped at Hallowe’en by the Witch Cult to this day. 

I think that it is generally accepted that the God of an old religion 
becomes the Devil of the new, and that the Christian Devil is in fact no 
other than the old Horned God who was named, variously, Cernunnos, 
Gwern ap Llud, Robin Hood, Arthur and Nicholas (‘old Nick’). 

The wearing of horns by the God denotes that he is concerned with 
fertility, apart from his role as a Death God. 

Evidence from the Witch Trials, though extremely unreliable, fre- 
quently speaks of encounters with a Black Man. It seems very possible, 
therefore, that the God manifested himself in black and that, in conse- 
quence black became the lucky colour both at weddings and at the turn 
of the year owing to its associations with fertility, and that sweeps and 
dark first-footers are particularly lucky because of their likeness to the 
traditional appearance of the God Himself. 

In Western Europe Klaus is a diminutive of Nicholas. Nicholas was a 
name for the old God. It was common practice among Christian mis- 
sionaries (perhaps it still is) that if people were particularly stubborn 
about abandoning their Gods, these Gods were made into Christian 
saints and the mythology tampered with to suit the new philosophy. 
So the God Nicholas became St Nicholas, and therefore Santa Klaus, 
and in that guise the Old God still visits us at the turn of the year 
bringing fertility and gifts to man. His symbol of the Mistletoe and his 
rites, like Kiss-in-the-Ring, remain with us too. 

May I reply to Cicely Botley’s enquiry in the same issue by saying that 
the Dove symbolizes the Mother Goddess? 


From Mary Hope 

I am very interested in certain ‘Village Scrapbooks’ which have recently 
come to my notice, and might be, I feel, of value to collectors of English 
folklore, at least in some cases. 

It seems that during the last few years, some County Federations of 
Women’s Institutes have organised competitions for the making of 
Village Scrapbooks. These contain a variety of items relating to the 
history, past and present customs, traditions and beliefs of the competing 
parish, together with anything else which the compilers consider worth 
recording. 

Some of these scrapbooks have little or nothing to offer the folklorist, 
but others contain a fund of valuable infermation. In these days of 
rapid urbanization of the English countryside, the mere fact that groups 
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of people are encouraged to remember, and contribute to a common 
record, the details of old customs, local superstitions, herbal cures, and 
so on, helps to keep alive our county folklore traditions. Much that 
appears in these collections is drawn from the personal knowledge of the 
contributors, or from the memories of their parents or grandparents. 
Some of it has not been recorded elsewhere, and all of it could very 
easily be lost and forgotten in the next few years. 

It will be a great pity, therefore, if the scrapbooks cannot be pre- 
served. Several very useful Parish Histories have been produced by the 
Women’s Institutes during the past twenty years or so, and these have 
been published and so made available to a wider circle. The scrapbooks 
have not been published, and so far as I know, there is no likelihood that 
they will be. Most are very inadequately bound, and their continued 
existence is extremely precarious. 

What will happen to them now that the competitions are over? To 
whom do they belong—to the local Women’s Institute as a body, or to 
the individual, or individuals, who did most of the work? By whom will 
they be kept, and what will happen when their original keeper dies or 
leaves the district? These questions are important to the folklorist, who 
may well lose the valuable material now ‘floating’ about the country if 
they cannot be satisfactorily answered. 

Is there any way in which the best of these books—that is, the best 
from our point of view, which does not necessarily mean the prize- 
winners or runners-up in the competitions—can be preserved and made 
available to students of folklore? I understand that some County 
Libraries look after the scrapbooks produced in their own areas; but in 
their present unbound state, these books are not suitable for ordinary 
loan, and can only be consulted at Headquarters. 

Other fruitful sources of information are the local correspondents 
working with the Local History Committees of certain Rural Com- 
munity Councils. These, though mainly concerned, of course, with 
straightforward history, often produce very interesting items of folklore, 
frequently beginning with the words, ‘I remember my grandmother 
telling me... .’ If the correspondent is middle-aged, the grandmother's 
recollection may well carry us backwards over a hundred years. 

It seems to me that these two organizations are doing work of untold 
value in preserving our English heritage of tradition. But much of their 
work will be wasted if it remains buried in the parishes or counties 
where the collections were made. How can we make use of this garnered 
knowledge to the full extent it deserves? Can the Folk-Lore Society 
make any suggestion as to how this local material can be made available 
to folklorists all over the country? 
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ANCIENT BALLADS. TRADITIONALLY SUNG IN NEw ENGLAND. Compiled 
and edited by HeLen Harkness FLANpers. Vol. I. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 80s. 

Tuis collection of folksongs is in the best tradition of American scholar- 

ship. They come from the Flanders Collection of oral ballads, and all 

except one of those given here are of English origin. Each is compared 
with its prototype from Child’s Traditional Ballads. Those given here, 
with numbers corresponding to the Child numbers, are: Riddles Wisely 

Expounded (1), The Elfin Knight (2), The False Knight on the Road 

(3), Lady Isobel and the Elf Knight (4), Willie’s Lady (6), Earl Brand 

(7), The Bold Soldier (7, 8), The Twa Sisters (10), the Cruel Brother 

(11), Lord Randel (12), Edward (13), Babylon (14), Hind Horn (17), 

Sir Lionel (18), The Cruel Mother (20), Saint Stephen and King 

Herod (22), Willie’s Lyke Wake (25), The Twa Corbies (26), The Boy 

and the Mantle (29), The Half Hitch (31), Broomfield Hill (43), King 

John and the Bishop (45), Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship (46), 

The Twa Brothers (49), and Lizzie Wan (51). 

Attention is primarily directed to the words, but great thought has 
been given to the reproduction of the music, so that the folk quality of it 
shall not be lost. The name of the singer is given for each version of a 
ballad, and every care has been taken to ensure accuracy. The biblio- 
graphy is most useful. Altogether this is a book which would be 
invaluable to every student of ballads and folksong. It is to be hoped 
that the price will not put it beyond the reach of many private students. 

K. M. Briccs 


Hans ANDERSEN’S Farry Tates, A SeLection. Translated by W. L. 
KINGSLAND. The World’s Classics, Oxford. 

Hans ANDERSEN’S Fairy Tales have only a secondary interest for the 
students of folklore, for they are most of them a by-product of folk 
tradition. In this pleasant little collection of twenty-six fairy stories only 
four are complete folktales, with no more embellishment than might 
legitimately be given by a folk story-teller. The Tinder Box is Type 562, 
Little Klaus and Big Klaus 1535, The Wild Swans 451 and The 
Travelling Companion 506. One or two more, such as TThumbelina and 
The Little Mermaid, are founded on folk motives, but the majority are, 
and are meant to be, the pure product of the author’s imagination. 
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One cannot help wondering a little why the present collection was 
made. Keigwin’s translation, published by Edmund Ward, contains 
eighty of the stories and is decorated, like this, with the original illustra- 
tions of Vilhelm Pedersen. It is of course more expensive, for it is in four 
volumes, each at fifteen shillings, but it contains half of the stories which 
Andersen wrote. Both translations are accurate and simple but have a 
touch of stiffness about them. Mr Kingsland’s is perhaps the happier, 
for the occasional colloquialisms of Keigwin’s are a little out of key with 
the rest. Neither is noticeably much better than that of Angeldorff at the 
beginning of this century, but that has long been out of print. 

The unpretentious style of the translation, thc handy form and low 
price, and the very pleasant illustrations, would make this book a most 
acceptable present. 

K. M. Briccs 


St James tn Sparn. By T. D. Kenprick. Methuen, 1960. Pp. 223. 25s. 


Proressor H. J. FLeure fifty years ago suggested that the magalithic 
monuments in the neighbourhood of Santiago de Compostela may have 
had some connection with the legend of St James in Spain. In the 
Bronze Age, he contended, a tradition of sanctity began, as at Carnac 
in Brittany and St David’s in Wales, which was so richly developed in 
Christian times and eventually found expression in the arrival of the 
body of St James at Padrdn in Galicia after its miraculous transition 
from Jaffa. This suggestion was investigated and endorsed by Mr Harold 
Peake in an article in Folklore in September 1919 (Vol. 30, No. 3), and 
the theme was further developed in two subsequent papers in the 
Journal in 1925 (Vol. 36, No. 2) and in 1932 (Vol. 43, No. 3). 

In the volume before us Sir Thomas Kendrick has concentrated 
attention upon what has been actually believed about St James as the 
patron saint of Spain summed up in the fourfold ‘Creed of Santiago’. 
These basic beliefs are that the Apostle preached in Spain, and on the 
banks of the Ebro the Madonna appeared to him accompanied by angels 
bearing a marble pillar. She bade him build a church at Zaragoza in her 
honour — now the basilca of Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar. After he had been 
killed with the sword in Jerusalem his body was conveyed miraculously 
to Galicia and the place of its burial eventually was revealed by 
mysterious lights and music. There the cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela was erected, and in the ninth century St James visibly 
appeared and led the Spanish army to victory over the Moors at the 
battle of Clavijo. In gratitude for this intervention, and the subsequent 
complete delivery from the Moorish invasion, a decree was issued 
ordering an annual offering in perpetuity to the Canons of the Cathedral 
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at Compostela payable from the first-fruits of the harvest and vintage, 
known as the Voto de Santiago. 

With great learning and a scintillating wit Sir Thomas tells the story 
of the enforcement of the Voto throughout the territories ruled over by 
Isabella the Catholic after her conquest of Granada in 1492, and the 
amazing series of archaeological frauds and forgeries perpetrated to 
bolster up the tax, and the theological controversies that raged round the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin of which the 
church of Nuestra Sefiora del Pilar at Zaragoza was the symbol. France, 
Savoy and Venice, however, like the Dominicans in Spain, were 
violently opposed to the definition of the dogma, and in 1627 Urban 
VIII declared St Teresa of Avila co-patron of Spain to the dismay of the 
upholders of the Santiago Creed. The long drawn out controversy and 
the shameless planting of relics and documents in the form of ‘lead 
books’ at Sacromante near Granada in the seventeenth century are 
graphically and amusingly described in this illuminating volume. 

Although the lead books were recognized to be Moorish forgeries and 
condemned by the Vatican as heretical, the conflict continued, with the 
multiplication of further fakes, until in 1812 the Voto de Santiago was 
finally abolished by the Cortes. So ended this strange episode in Spanish 
history which can hardly fail to be of interest and significance for 
folklorists revealing as it does the power and persistence of a tradition 
which has survived throughout the ages, having become an active 
element in the religious and national life of the country. As Sir Thomas 
says, in his exhaustive and objective survey of the evidence from first- 
hand sources, the Santiago Creed is indestructible because ‘it is still 
dearly cherished, still a comfort to many souls, still a means of warming 
and emboldening many hearts’. So it survives and it is quite safe. 

E. O. JAMES 


HuMANIORA. Essays IN LITERATURE. FOLKLORE. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Honouring Archer Taylor on his Seventieth Birthday. Edited by 
WayLanp D. Hanp and Gustave O. Ar-rT. J. J. Augustin, Locust 
Valley, N.Y., 1960. Pp. viii + 374. $10.00. 

THE septugenarian recipient of this festschrift appears to have been a 

Germanist by profession, a folklorist aud bibliographer by taste. 

A considerable part of the large and handsomely printed volume is of 

interest to folklorists. Strémbick writes on the tale of how the site of a 

church was chosen, Ranke discusses a droll, Seemann the adventures of 

the tenth (or seventh or ninth) child; Réhrich writes on gesture, Perry 
on lost medieval story books, Christiansen on ‘displaced’ folktales. 

Megas discovers some current oral parallels to Aesop, Ikeda finds 

curious North American parallels to a Japanese folktale of a trickster. 
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Grafenaur has something to say of a tale which is practically The Old 
woman and her pig. Utley writes on Swedish tales of Noah, Hepding’s 
posthumous article treats of biblical riddles. Miss Rooth speaks of 
Chibiabos, Vainaméinen and Orpheus, and Tillhagen of Swedish night- 
mares. Eberhard deals with the supernatural elements in certain Chinese 
folktales, Thompson with popular elements in the dime novel, and 
Krzyzanowski handles a Polish proverb. Space forbids criticism of any. 
H. J. Rose 


HIMMELSSTIER UND GLETSCHERLOWE. Translated and edited by M. 
HERMANNS. 1955. Pp. 259, 2 maps, 1 photograph. Das ELEFANTEN- 
SPIEL. Edited by L. Kont-Larsen. 1956. Pp. 233, 1 map, 1 photo- 
graph. STIMME DES WASSERBUFFELS. Edited by H. NEVERMANN, 
1956. Pp. 242. All Eisenach and Kassel (R6th Verlag). 


PROFESSOR HERMANNS collected, translated and annotated the creation 
myths, stories about the origin of marriage, clothes, etc., the speeches at 
horse races and the fables of north-eastern Tibet. His short introduction 
is unusually vivid; we can picture the scenery, the fierce robbers, 
ascetic hermits and the magicians who profess astounding occult powers. 
In 1955 Professor Hermanns could still write about the cheerfulness 
inborn in the Tibetans, which neither the innumerable monks nor the 
prevalent fear of demons and ghosts had restrained. The wisdom and 
accomplishment of the storytellers is impressive. 

The two other volumes of this well-established series “The Face of the 
Peoples’ are equally commendable. During the nineteen-thirties, in the 
inaccessible hills east of Lake Njarasa, Professor Kohl-Larsen contacted 
the Tindiga and Wahi, shy, small hunters and foodgatherers, who may 
well be the survivors of an original African race. Their myths, legends 
and folktales were transmitted by an interpreter, but the collection of 
them remains a major achievement. — Professor Nevermann took only a 
few of the Malayan folksongs from well-known sources; others were 
noted down by himself. Their variety and charm is increased by the 


unobtrusive yet abundant notes. 
ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Tue arE Cominc Soon. Analyses of Clackamas Chinook 
Myths and Tales. By Melville Jacobs. University of Washington 
Press, Seattle, 1960. 

Tuts work is a discussion of the author’s previous work Clackamas 


Chinook Texts. The introductory pages give a very good sketch of the 
social and religious background of the tales. The remainder of the book 
is an exposition of the themes of the tales in the light of psycho- 
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analytical studies. The story is given full play and Dr Jacobs preserves a 
very careful balance so that his work is indeed a careful study of a 
collection of folktales as a unity. The mythological element is truly 
very strong. Dr Jacobs makes it clear that there is a real relationship in 
the attitude of his Chinook Indians towards the totemic, and the 
attitude of the far more primitive tribes of Central Australia to similar 
‘ancestral’ totems. This is not stated in the book, but it is a point worth 
bearing in mind. 

A very important feature of the book is that the studies of the myths 
are developed with a full understanding of the mores of the Clackamas 
people. This saves the writer from many of the traps which the analytical 
method can fall into when used by an observer without sound anthropo- 
logical training. I think we should also keep in mind that other inter- 
pretations are possible with a differing psychological discipline. But 
again, many of the tales are developed so clearly by Dr Jacobs that they 
need no special dissection. The themes are clear. 

This book must of course be read in conjunction with Clackamas 
Chinook Texts (Nos. 8 and 11, Research Center in Anthropology, 
Folklore and Linguistics, University of Indiana, 1958 and 1959). 

C. A. BURLAND 


DeutscHes JAHRBUCH FUR VOLKSKUNDE. Vol. v, Part ii. Berlin, 1959. 
Pp. (230)-548, plates ix-xx, 4 maps, 25 text illustrations. 

A REPRESENTATIVE number of papers, read at the Conference on the 
Folklore of Miners, at Dresden in 1958, and printed in this volume, deal 
with their organizations, settlements, tasks and tools, songs and names 
of the mines, etc. They cover Bohemia, Saxony and Slovenia from the 
late Middle Ages onwards. Professor Sieber’s paper makes an excellent 
introduction. He emphasizes the specific creativeness, caused by their 
occupation, which forms not only the body but also the mind. Group- 
consciousness shows its particular strength (compared with farmers or 
craftsmen) in face of accidents, illness or death. The dramatic ex- 
periences during the hazardous work, as exciting as those of sailors, 
soldiers and huntsman, ask for self-expression, which has to be assessed 
by sociological and historical research. In Saxony, the history of mining, 
though not without gaps, extends for almost eight hundred years. 

The high standard of previous reports, reviews and illustrations has 
been maintained. The survey of Bulgarian Folklore-publications is not 
uncritical. Special attention should be paid to the preliminary notes on 
the Handbook for Instruments used by European Folk-Musicians. The 
bibliography of folklore publications in German (from 1956-9) is 
incomplete and therefore useless. It just shows how badly the impartial 
International Folklore Bibliography is needed. E. ETTLINGER 
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THE FOUNDLING AND THE WeREWOLF. A LiTERARY-HIsTORICAL STUDY 
Or GUILLAUME DE PALERNE. By CHarLes W. Dunn, Toronto 
University Press. Oxford University Press, London, 1960. 40s. 


Proressor DUNN is a student not only of medieval English and Gaelic; 
he has also a knowledge of medieval French, of Latin and modern 
Italian. This has enabled him to make a thorough study of the verse 
romance of Guillaume de Palerne composed by an unknown poet about 
1200. So popular was this romance that it was translated into English 
alliterative verse about 1350 and into Irish prose, as well as into both 
English and French prose before 1600. In the twentieth century it was 
adapted into three different English forms for a juvenile audience. 

Readers of Folklore will be mainly interested in the extent to which 
this romance of the foundling Guillaume and the werewolf follows the 
pattern of the helpful animals which appear so often in folktales. 
After chapters on ‘Plot and Motifs’, “The Poet’, ‘Patroness and Source’ 
(the Patroness being the Countess Yolande of Hainaut, daughter of 
Baldwin IV, and not, as has been maintained hitherto, her niece of the 
same name, daughter of Baldwin V), “The Setting’ which betrays very 
intimate acquaintance with Sicily and Palermo in particular, Professor 
Dunn contributes a long chapter on “The Folklore Analogues’, specially 
those of the Romulus Type recorded in the Greek and Latin classics, 
and in the next chapter ‘From Legend to Romance’, a study of the 
kinship of Guillaume with the Romulus Type from which the romance is 
ultimately derived. A chapter on “The Romancer’s Art’, followed by a 
short Appendix dealing with the date of the composition and a full 
Bibliography and Index completes this interesting and valuable study. 
Few misprints occur; sorces (p. 11, |. 9) for ‘sources’, Angelterre (p. 43, 
last |.), but a number of translations of the old French text are open to 
question: e.g. p. 57, Ll. 6, ‘froidure’ is not ‘moisture’; p. 59, mid page, 
De renc en renc — par le palais should read ‘he arranged their men 
(the barons) according to their rank throughout the hall (palace)’; not 
‘row upon row around the palace’ (cf. p. 60, 1. 3, where ‘de renc en renc 
aval ces tables’ has been translated ‘in order around the tables’ (‘down’ 
would be better); p. 63, 1. 5 ff., ‘chapes...de dras de soie, d’or 
bendees’ should read ‘copes of silken material, edged (bordered) with 
gold’, not ‘copes with silk drapes of banded gold’; ‘saignent lor cors et 
lor viaires’ — ‘they crossed .. . their faces (not ‘heads’); ‘Puis vienent 
tot as saintuaires. Devotement chascuns i touche. Et de ses iex et de sa 
bouche’. “Then they came to the relics (not “sanctuary”) and touched 
them devoutly both with their eyes (i.e. gazed at them) and with their 
mouth (i.e. kissed them)’, not ‘Devoutly each one there touched his 
eyes and his mouth’. 
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In the description of the actual marriage ceremony, according to the 
Greek church, ‘Puis les assemble a mariage (after the crowns had been 
placed on their heads), read ‘he joined them in (lawful) wedlock’, not 
‘he gathered them for marriage’; p. 64, ll. 4, 5, ‘hautes les vois. Por le 
sacre des noviax rois’ read ‘loud (not “high’’) the voices for the sacring 
(not “sacrament’’) of the new kings’. However these and others are 
minor defects which do not detract from the value of this excellent 
study, so full of detail, which will prove most useful to many a student 
of French and English medieval literature. 

Mary WILLIAMS 


THE LEGEND OF MERLIN. By A. O. JARMANN. University of Wales Press, 
1960. Pp. 1-31. 3s. 

In this inaugural lecture the Professor of Welsh, University College, 
Cardiff, expresses his belief in the existence in the twelfth century of a 
fully developed saga of Merlin, an eponymous character who derived his 
name Merddin or Myrddin from the South Wales placename Caerfyrd- 
din, the fort of Myrddin, the original name of which was Moridunon, 
‘sea-fort’, on the analogy of names such as Caergai, Caergybi, Caer 
Aranrhod, etc., where the second element is a personal name. 

At an early stage in the development the gift of prophecy was 
attributed to him. Later, during the seventh or eighth centuries the 
tale of the wild man Llallogan (Laloecen or Lailoken) migrated to 
Wales, together with other literary material, legend and folklore, from 
the North, the Welsh-speaking kingdom of Strathclyde, etc., giving rise 
to the figure of Myrddin Wyllt, ‘Wild Myrddin’, a version of the primi- 
tive theme of the Wild Man of the Woods, so popular in the Middle 
Ages. This theme occurs in three Irish tales as the story of Suibne, son 
of Colman Cuar, King of Dal nAraide who was said to have lost his 
reason and become a gelt (wild man) at the battle of Moira (Mag Rath), 
A.D. 637. The Irish version is also said to be borrowed in the eighth 
century from the North, Strathclyde, or from Dal Riade, a Gaelic 
kingdom to the N.W. of Strathclyde. 

With these Irish stories Professor Jarmann compares the legend of 
Myrddin, reconstructed by him from poems preserved in the Black Book 
of Carmarthen (c. 1200), the Red Book of Hergest (c. 1400). Myrddin 
becomes a madman (Gwylit) as the result of the battle of Arfderydd 
(Arthuret near Carlisle), a historical encounter which took place in 
A.D. 573. 

The Scottish forms of the legend are preserved in the twelfth century 
Latin Life of St Kentigern by Joceline of Furness in which the madman 
(fool) is called Laloecen — in later versions, Lailoken: he, too, takes to 
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the woods. Close correspondences are observed between the Scottish 
and the Welsh legends, even to the name Laloecen and Liallogan. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth in the Historia Regum Britanniae was the 
first to use the form Merlinus, a latinized form of Merddin or Myrddin. 
He derived the story of Vortigern’s fortress from the Historia Brittonum 
by Nennius, a Welsh priest writing at Bangor about A.D. 800. Geoffrey, 
however, named the fatherless boy, called Ambrosius (in full Ambrosius 
Aurelianus) by Nennius and located in north Wales where Dinas 
Emrys can still be seen, Merlinus Ambrosius or Merlinus, and con- 
nected him with Carmarthen in south Wales, proving that he had some 
vague knowledge of the legend as well as of certain political prophecies 
in Welsh reputed to be the work of Myrddin: but Geoffrey, according to 
Professor Jarman, is responsible for associating with the saga of the seer 
of south Wales Merlin’s conception, the confounding of Vortigern’s 
wise men by a wonder child, the dragons at Dinas Emrys, the transport 
of the stones to Stonehenge, the conception of Arthur and most of the 
prophecies in the Prophetiae Merlini. 

When he came to write his Vita Merlini (c. 1148-50) he drew not only 
on Welsh but probably also on Scottish and Irish tradition. His Merlin 
is the Myrddin of the Welsh poems with Gwenddydd, his sister, as 
Ganieda, As Professor Jarman points out he had evidently not only 
maintained his interest in the magician and seer of south-west Wales but 
had also discovered a wealth of legend not previously known to him of 
some of which he made use in the Vita. There were inconsistencies with 
the result that Geoffrey at first connects Merlin with Dyfed (Demetae) 
of south Wales but before long he has located him in the north which is 
the case, too, in Welsh tradition. Before the end of the twelfth century 
Giraldus Cambrensis believed there were two Merlins, M. Ambrosius 
and M. Silvester, a view which long prevailed, even in Welsh literature. 

Our thanks are due to Professor Jarman for resolving so clearly what 
has long been a difficult problem. Mary WILLIAMS 


THe ScALLop: studies of a shell and its influences on humankind by 
eight authors. Edited by Ian Cox, C.B.E., M.A. Published in 
London by the Shell Transport and Trading Company, 1957. 

By publishing this beautifully illustrated book on the scallop-shell in its 

various aspects (zoological, artistic, traditional, culinary), the Shell 

Company has made a very welcome contribution to Compostelan studies. 

For these Mr Hohler’s “The Badge of Saint James’ is, of course, 

specially significant; it contains some original suggestions, and some 

evidence not elsewhere (I think) accessible: but the same must be said of 

Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s treatment of the scallop as Venus-symbol in 
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European art, ‘A Symbol in Ancient Times’. Mr Laver takes up the 
same topic in “The Cradle of Venus’. These shelly native deities of the 
west European coast — the shell-covered man from the sea at Com- 
postela,! the shell-lined shrine at Carnac with many leaden Venuses for 
Roman pilgrims or tourists, the goddess Nehalennia at Walcheren,? — 
would repay a special study. BARBARA AITKEN 


A History or Bansury. By WiLi1aAM Potts. The Banbury Guardian, 
Ltd., 1958. 


Bansury has a long and interesting history, and today it is a flourishing 
modern town, with several industries and a growing population. Yet it 
will, perhaps, always be mainly famous for cakes, Puritan zeal, and a 
widespread nursery rhyme. In this history of the borough, Mr Potts 
devotes two chapters to the town’s ancient crosses, the second of which 
deals at length with the ‘fine lady upon a white horse’ who has delighted 
so many generations of children. He gives some of the earlier versions 
of the ditty, and points out that, although apparently not printed until 
1784, it must have been known in the sixteenth century, and probably 
earlier. Banbury Cross was destroyed in 1601/2, and the rhyme must 
certainly have originated earlier, while there was still a visible cross to 
give it meaning. He suggests that the ‘fine lady’ is connected with the 
May Queen and through her, with the central fertility figure of the pagan 
Spring Festival. He also devotes some space to alternative explanations 
put forward by various writers of the phrase ‘ride a cock horse’. 

Another chapter that will interest folklorists is that dealing with the 
history of Banbury Cakes. CHRISTINA HOLE 


Folklore Notes 


PRIZE ESSAY 
Tue Editorial Board of the Journal of the English Folk and Dance Song 
Society have pleasure in inviting essays on one of the following subjects: 
A. Some aspect of English folk music other than folk song. 

B. A study of one or more English folk dances and their connected 


customs, with special reference to analagous dance-customs on the 
European continent. 


Essays should be between 3,000 and 5,000 words in length and should 
be addressed to the Editor of the Journal, Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regent’s 
Park Road, London, N.W.1. to arrive on or before June 1st, 1962. 


* Vasquez de Parga, Peregrinaciones a Santiago, 1, p. 132. 
® Wheeler, p. 37. 
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One prize of ten guineas is offered and it is hoped to print the winning 
essay in the Journal for 1962. 

The adjudicators, who will be Miss Violet Alford, Mr. Frank Howes, 
and the Editor of the Journal, Dr Russell Wortley, reserve the right to 
withhold the prize should essays not reach the standard required. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, CARDIFF 


31 August — 7 September, 1960 

None of the papers read at this year’s Annual Meeting was specifically 
about folklore, but from the first day to the last there were subjects 
under discussion which were of interest to folklorists. Thus Section H 
(Anthropology) opened its programme on the Thursday with the 
Presidential Address by Professor E. Estyn Evans on “The Peasant and 
the Past’. On Friday the Section had a symposium on “The Long 
House’ in the morning, with Dr Iorwerth C. Peate in the chair, and a 
symposium on ‘Leadership in Rural Societies’ under the chairmanship 
of Lord Rennell of Rodd in the afternoon. On Saturday a day’s excursion 
visiting Monmouthshire houses was made memorable by having Lord 
Raglan as a guide; and on Monday pleasure and interest were again 
combined when Section H dinner was held at St Fagan’s Castle, 
following a private tour of the grounds of the Welsh Folk Museum, 
conducted by Dr Peate. On Tuesday a further symposium, conducted 
by Section H, was concerned with food production in the ancient world 
and among primitive peoples, when speakers included Dr Kathleen 
Kenyon on her recent discoveries in Jericho, Mr H. W. M. Hodges on 
food production in prehistoric Britain, and Mr A. T. Lucas on traditional 
Irish foods. On the last day, Wednesday, Section H’s programme con- 
cluded with Lord Rennell of Rodd on ‘Early Agricultural Settlement 
and Field Systems on the Middle March of Wales’. 

With fifteen sectional programmes running concurrently it is, 
perhaps, inevitable that sometimes two papers of like interest should be 
read at the same time. But on Friday morning, in particular, the choice 
of which speakers to hear was so difficult it was almost embarrassing. 
While Section H was having its symposium on the Long House, 
Section N (Sociology) was discussing social aspects of health pro- 
grammes, in which Dr J. B. Loudon spoke of the difficulty of promoting 
public health measures in under-developed countries because of 
ignorance and superstition. And these two discussions were still in 
progress when Mr W. M. Williams gave the Lister Lecture to Section E 
(Geography) on the social study of family farming, and Mr G. B. 
Thompson, Director of the newly inaugurated Ulster Folk Museum, 
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addressed Section X (Assembly of Corresponding Societies) on ‘The 
Significance of Folklife Studies’, assuring his audience, which was a 
regrettably small one, that the study of folklore would find its full place 
in the work of the Museum alongside the study of folklife. 

The Folk-Lore Society was represented officially by Mrs Lake Barnett, 
Mr C. S. Mundy, and Mr Peter Opie. The next Annual Meeting will be 
held at Norwich from 30 August to 6 September, 1961. 

PETER OPIE 


THIRTY-FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF AMERICANISTS 


Tue International Congress of Americanists holds its meetings 
biennially, alternately in the Old World and the New. The Thirty- 
fourth Congress, which I attended as a delegate of the Folklore Society, 
was held in Vienna from 18-25 July, 1960, under the Presidency of 
Professor Robert Heine-Geldern. Twenty-four countries were repre- 
sented; the total membership was about 400. The meetings were held in 
the main building of the University. Papers were read on almost every 
aspect of Americanist studies, but the main stress was on archaeology, 
dealing especially with the higher civilizations of Middle and South 
America, with cultural change as a good second. Smaller sections 
included linguistics, colonial history and physical anthropology. There 
was no section specifically for folklore, but several papers were of 
interest in this connection, notably one on the importance of the native 
plants of Peru in relation to economic botany and to folklore, illustrated 
by excellent coloured slides. The proceedings will eventually be 
published. 

At the final session resolutions were passed stressing the urgency of 
investigating certain Indian tribes whose culture is rapidly changing, 
and of practical studies of the health of tribes who are constantly 
threatened by epidemics. An invitation to hold the next Congress (1962) 
in Mexico was accepted. 

The Museum fiir Vélkerkunde arranged an excellent exhibition of its 
special treasures from the Americas, starring three of the very few 
surviving specimens of Aztec feather-work. The exhibition was opened 
by the Minister for Education at a reception given by the Museum. 
Other social occasions were receptions given by the Chancellor in the 
name of the Austrian Government, held in the Chancellery, and by 
the Biirgermeister of Vienna, held in the City Hall. Many members 
enjoyed a ‘Heuriger’, the traditional welcome to the new season’s vintage, 
at one of Vienna’s famous inns. 
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Vienna maintained its reputation for generous hospitality throughout. 
It was pleasant to note the change in appearance and in mood of the city 
since I last visited it in 1952, during the Allied occupation. Rebuilding, 
restoration and renovation, finished or in progress, were everywhere in 
evidence, and the general feeling was summed up by my taxi-driver, 
who said : ‘Now we are happy because we cook for ourselves’. 
BEATRICE BLACKWOOD 


SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


I nap the honour of representing the Folklore Society at this Congress, 
which was held in Paris from 30 July to 6 August, 1960. Official dele- 
gates were sent by fifty-seven states, including U.S.S.R. and other 
Iron Curtain countries. There were several from Asia, including the 
Republic of China, and from Africa representatives of Ghana, Guinea, 
Nigeria, and the Republic of the Congo. The total membership was well 
over 1400. The President was Professor H. V. Vallois, Director of the 
Musée de l’Homme. 

The formal opening of the Congress took place in the Grand Amphi- 
theatre of the Sorbonne, which was lavishly decorated with the flags of 
all the participant nations, Working sessions were held in the Palais de 
Chaillot, chiefly in the Musée de l'Homme, which was closed to the 
public for the duration of the Congress. Its entrance hall provided every 
amenity which members could possibly want, including interpreters, a 
Bank, and a Travel Bureau. The thanks of all members are due, and 
were expressed, to the staff of the Museum who generously and cheer- 
fully did all in their power to make the Congress a success, although 
their own work must have been seriously interrupted thereby. 

There were about six hundred papers, of widely varying standards, 
arranged under three main headings, Physical Anthropology, Ethnology 
and Museology, with numerous sub-divisions. Papers of special interest 
to folklorists were mainly in the sections entitled ‘Ethnomusicology, art 
and dance’ and ‘Historical Ethnology and Popular Traditions’. The 
latter was appropriately housed in the Musée des Arts et Traditions 
Populaires’, which occupies what is known as the Paris wing of the 
Palais de Chaillot. I have given a brief account of this Museum in 
‘Museum News’. There seemed to be a large number of changes and 
cancellations, but there still remained an embarras de richesse, from 
which it would be invidious to single out a few papers for individual 
mention. Printed summaries of most of the papers were distributed to 
members and are available for consultation if required. 
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Apart from the sessions for the reading of papers, there was a number 
of discussion groups, covering many aspects of anthropology, including 
music and ritual, popular tales, games, and ritual foods and drinks. 
Two special evening lectures dealt with aspects of physical anthropology 
and ethnology. 

Throughout the week there were showings of films chosen by the 
International Committee for Ethnographic and Sociological Films, 
which held its general meeting during the Congress. Most of these were 
ethnographic studies, but mention may be made of one on customs con- 
nected with the festival of St George in the region of Skopie in 
Macedonia, and one on Carnival among the Huaxtec of Mexico. 

The formal closing meeting was held in the Musée Guimet. A great 
many resolutions were hopefully passed. It was announced that an 
invitation had been received from the Russian delegation to hold the 
next Congress (1964) in Moscow, and this was accepted. 

Social occasions, both formal and informal, enlivened the proceedings 
and provided welcome opportunities for making and renewing personal 
contacts, probably the most useful function of any Congress. The 
Musée de |’Homme gave a cocktail party in its African and European 
galleries. The Organizing Committee chartered two of the famous 
bateaux-mouches for an excursion on the Seine. A reception was held at 
the Hotel de Ville for representatives of governments and institutions, 
which was attended by your delegate. 

There was a general impression that the Congress had vecome too 
large, involving prohibitive expense and other administrative difficulties. 
Discussions were held as to whether, and if so how, it could be split up, 
but no decision was reached on this matter. 

Two post-Congress excursions, each lasting a week, gave members an 
opportunity of seeing either the antiquities of Brittany or the cave- 
paintings of the Dordogne. 

BEATRICE BLACKWOOD 


Museum News 
by BEATRICE BLACKWOOD 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON 
Abbreviated from The Times, 7 June, > q60. 
Two departments of the Victoria and Albert Museum have received 
groups of welcome additions under the will of Mr Frank Ward, who 
died in October 1959. To the Department of Textiles has gone a most 
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attractive group of sixteen pieces of embroidery, mostly English of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Among the most notable of 
them is a late Elizabethan coif beautifully embroidered with silks and 
gold and silver thread. It is one of the best surviving examples of its 
kind, and an unusual feature is that it retains its original adornment of 
seed-pearls. Other textiles include a small Elizabethan so-called ‘Coronet 
cushion’, very richly embroidered with gold and silver thread in raised 
work on purple satin. A few of these objects are known, but it is doubtful 
what they were in fact used for. ‘They may have been kept on a lady’s 
dressing-table, to put her jewels on; or perhaps they were used to lay a 
prayer book upon in the chapel of a great house. The museum has not 
previously had so good an example. There is also a pretty little white 
leather hawk’s hood embroidered in silk and metal thread, with feather 
on top, of about 1600; and four Elizabethan embroidered ‘sweet bags’ 
such as were given, for example on New Year’s Day, containing sometimes 
sweets and sometimes money. 

The Department of Metalwork receives some thirty small pieces of 
jewellery. Among these is a gold signet ring of about 1570, set with a 
chalcedony intaglio portrait of Henry VIII. Many of these pieces are of 
the late seventeenth century and they include pendants and brooches set 
with crystal, and ten mourning slides of gold also set with crystal. 
Considerably earlier than the other pieces is a silver belt-clasp of the 
fourteenth century, bearing a Gothic trefoil pattern, and, on the button 
of the clasp, a figure of a bird — perhaps a pelican. 


PITT RIVERS MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


THE outstanding event of the past year has been the publication of 
No. g of the Museum’s Occasional Papers on Technology, entitled 
‘Bagpipes’, by Anthony Baines. The late Curator, Professor Henry 
Balfour, left an unusually good collection of bagpipes to the Museum, 
and it was always his intention to write about them, following his 
classic paper on the pibcorn. His collection included bagpipes from 
Scotland, both Highland and Lowland; Northumbrian bagpipes; Irish, 
French, Italian, Hungarian, Serbian, Rumanian, Bosnian, Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovakian, Russian, Greek, Tunisian, Moroccan, Algerian, 
Egyptian, Syrian and Indian bagpipes. To these, the present Curator, 
Mr T. K. Penniman, has added a few examples, including Spanish 
bagpipes. Professor S. P. Tolstov, of the University of Moscow, supple- 
mented our knowledge of Russian bagpipes, of which we had only one 
Cheremiss example, by sending us thirteen photographs with extensive 
notes which he had taken much trouble to collect from the Russian 
museums. 
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We are fortunate in getting Mr Anthony Baines to write this book on a 
subject of great interest to him, as he has for fifteen years been a member 
of the woodwind section of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
teacher of many pupils, a founder member of the Galpin Society and 
editor of its Journal, devoted to the history of music and musical 
instruments, and author of a standard work on Woodwind Instruments. 
There has hitherto been no definitive work on bagpipes, and the 
reception of the present volume, which is profusely illustrated by half- 
tone plates and line drawings, shows that it satisfies a real need. 

Although the greater part of the Museum’s collections and activities 
falls outside the scope of these notes, it may be of interest to readers of 
the Journal to know that our long series of several thousand amulets and 
related specimens has been reorganized by our Demonstrator, Dr A. J. 
Butt, who has not only improved the appearance of the exhibition, 
while retaining the distinctive features of its arrangement, but has also 
rearranged the storage drawers in such a way that any specimens 
required for study can be found without dciay. 

Of new accessions relating to folklore a few of the more outstanding 
may be mentioned. We record with pleasure further gifts by Miss 
Estella Canziani, a well-known member of the Folk-Lore Society, who 
has been for many years a generous contributor to the Pitt Rivers 
collections. These include a poster in colours, advertising the Processione 
dei Misteri, held at Trapani, Sicily, on Good Friday, together with a 
booklet describing this procession; a bracelet worn against the Evil Eye 
by a baby at baptism, collected on the Island of Elba; both obtained in 
1957, and objects bought at Monte S. Angelo, Gargano, Bari, Apulia, 
on Ascension Day 1958. These are sold only on Ascension Day. They 
consist of an animal, probably a horse, made of cheese; small tobacco 
pipes made of a thorny wood and carved as human faces, which are 
smoked even by children, and plumes of brightly coloured feathers 
worn by horses. All are believed to avert the Evil Eye and to bring 
good luck. Through her good offices we also received specimens of 
Christmas-tree decorations from Sweden and from Poland, given by her 
friend Dr A. Kellgren Cyriax. 

Another most welcome gift was a collection of lace, both pillow and 
needle-point, from Miss M. Parry Oakden. The pieces are too numerous 
to list in detail, but we single out for mention some very fine lawn 
handkerchiefs with lace borders, which formed part of her grand- 
mother’s trousseau about 1840. 'T - our series of toys and games we were 
pleased to add an example, hitherto lacking, of the apparatus used in the 
game of ‘cup-and-ball’ and a well-made toy train, made of lead, of a type 
no longer seen. An unusual acquisition was a knife-cleaning machine, 
of formidable proportions, called “The Furbator’ and said to have been 
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used in the family of the donors, Mrs Wilkins and Miss Longman, for at 
least two hundred and forty years, until a few months ago, when they 
reluctantly replaced it by a modern labour-saving appliance. 

Other relevant items include a collection of Victorian mourning 
ornaments of jet and black glass, and a ‘St Briget’s Cross’ made of reeds. 
These reeds must be pulled, not cut, on St Briget’s Eve. In parts of 
Ireland such crosses are placed above the door of house and byre, to 
protect the house and livestock from harm in general and damage by fire 
in particular. 


NORWICH MUSEUMS 


Tue Report of the Museums Committee to the City Council for the 
years 1956-8 (published 1960) records considerable progress in the 
implementation of the Development Plan of 1953. Reorganization of the 
Castle Museum continued, and was extended to Strangers’ Hall and the 
Bridewell Museum. These improvements were made possible through 
the appointment of an additional member of the staff, the Keeper of 
Technology in charge of the Bridewell Museum. This enabled the 
Keeper of Strangers’ Hall, previously also responsible for the Bridewell, 
to restrict his activities to the former museum apart from the domestic 
life collections at the Castle Museum. 

There has been a considerable transformation of Strangers’ Hall 
between 1956 and 1958. Many of the period rooms have been re- 
arranged, and the amount of furniture and other exhibits has been 
drastically reduced so that these rooms present a more realistic 
appearance. At the same time three bedrooms were converted into an 
exhibition gallery for the display, behind glass, of small objects which 
could not safely be exposed in the period rooms. The principal task 
during this period has, however, been the complete reorganisation of the 
reserve collections and its storage, thus forming a secure basis for the 
many further improvements envisaged at this museum. Among the 
acquisitions were collections of children’s toys, puzzles and books from 
Mr T. P. H. Page and family and Mrs L. Paget; a miniature nineteenth- 
century toy shop from Mrs A. de Hamel; and several pieces of furniture 
of the nineteenth century and earlier, from various donors. A fine 
William and Mary cabinet was received on loan from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for display in the Walnut Room. In 1958 an exhibition 
of Victorian Christmas cards from the collection was arranged by the 
Keeper and shown next to the Victorian Dining-Room. 

The effect of the appointment of a full-time officer at the Bridewell 
Museum in 1956 was soon felt. A plan for the development of this 
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museum was drawn up, the basis of which was that the sections devoted 
to various local industries and crafts should be arranged in a logical 
sequence and that the exhibits themselves should be displayed so as to 
tell the story of the historical development of the industry or craft from 
the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries. The implementation of this 
plan has involved the transference of large groups of exhibits from one 
room to another, and the reorganisation of the storage of the reserve 
collections. A start has also been made with the entire rearrangement of 
the exhibited collections; the boot and shoe section has been completed. 
Other new displays have included a wheelwright’s shop, a chair- 
maker’s shop with pole-lathe, an exhibit of locally-made clocks and 
watches and of picture-frame making. The printing and book-binding 
exhibits, which include several very heavy presses, have been moved to 
the former committee room on the ground floor, thus easing the strain 
on the upper floor as well as improving the display. 

Among the additions to the collections are a set of Norwich weaver’s 
warping tools, a set of chairmaker’s tools including a pole-lathe, a set of 
wheelwright’s wooden patterns and numerous additions to the boot and 
shoe collection. The collections at the Bridewell have also been aug- 
mented by the transfer of craft tools and local manufactures from the 
Strangers’ Hall. The most important of these was a collection of forty- 
four pattern books of late eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Norwich- 
made textiles. A fine example of a turret clock made by John Randall of 
Holt in 1840, recently restored by Mr R. Neville, has been placed on 
loan. A Norfolk light road wagon (c. 1820) has been purchased. 

Much of the display in the St Peter Hungate Church Museum has 
been rearranged, and fresh cases have been introduced. Glass medallions 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and Early Medieval glass 
from Binham Priory have been affixed in the lower lights of the 
windows. Two panels of fifteenth-century Norwich glass have been 
mounted in an illuminated frame. Wood and stone carvings, monu- 
mental brasses and mace-rests have all been cleaned and subsequently 
rearranged. A collection of musical instruments used in Norfolk 
churches has been placed on permanent loan. 


THE HERBERT MUSEUM, COVENTRY 


From The Museums Journal, July 1960 (with an illustration) 

Tue Herbert Museum, Coventry, has purchased with the aid of a 
generous grant from the Victoria and Albert Museum an unusual 
long-case clock by Samuel Watson, clockmaker of Coventry and 
London. The date of Samuel Watson’s birth is not known, but he was 
one of Coventry’s Sheriffs in 1686. He moved to London about 1690 
and he appears to have died about 1710. Samuel Watson made a number 
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of very intricate astronomical clocks, one of which he sold to Charles II 
in 1682. This seems to have been destroyed in the fire at Whitehall 
Palace in 1698. 

Charles II commissioned Watson to make a second larger and more 
complicated astronomical clock, but this was not completed until after 
the King’s death. Having lost his customer, Watson organized a raffle 
to dispose of this clock, hoping to raise {go00, but eventually it was 
purchased by Queen Mary II, who had it removed from its case and 
installed in the panelling at Kensington Palace. In 1907 it was trans- 
ferred to Windsor Castle, where it still remains. 

The clock acquired by Coventry was made after Watson moved to 
London. It is said that the case was that originally intended for the 
second astronomical clock, a fact which accounts for its exceptional size. 
It is very appropriate that the Museum at Coventry should have a 
specimen of the work of one who may be described as Coventry’s 
master clockmaker. 


MUSEE DES ARTS ET TRADITIONS POPULAIRES, PARIS 


Tuts Museum is at present housed in a portion of the Palais de Chaillot, 
but there is good prospect of a move to a separate building in the course 
of the next two or three years. The present arrangement, therefore, is a 
temporary one, and only a small proportion of the collections is set out. 
It is, however, attractively arranged and well documented, with exten- 
sive notes and good photographs. 

A series of cases shows objects of personal and domestic use ‘from the 
cradle to the grave’. Of the more highly specialized cases, one of the 
most interesting showed, with notes, photographs, costumes and 
accessories, the progress of current research on the traditional dances of 
Lower Brittany. There is a good exhibition of musical instruments, 
including some used for ritual purposes, or on special occasions, such as 
the friction-drums of the Hautes Pyrenées. Another deals with agricul- 
tural implements, among which is a series of ploughs and yokes used in 
Holy Week. A fine collection of ex voto pictures, some horrific, some 
pathetic and some (unintentionally, no doubt) amusing, illustrates the 
variety of ways in which country people express gratitude for help 
received from supernatural sources. There is a good exhibition of tools 
and objects connected with the craft of wood-working, in which French 
peasants excel. For the lighter side of life, mention should be made of a 
series showing games, and another of puppets. Although most of the 
individual series are limited in extent, together they give a valuable 
general picture of French popular arts and traditions. At present no 
catalogue is available, but it is hoped to produce one when the Museum 
is installed in its permanent home. 
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CLOCKS AND WATCHES AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


From The Museums Fournal, July 1960 

In 1958, the British Museum was extremely fortunate in acquiring the 
whole of the collection of clocks, watches, marine chronometers, dials 
and automata formed, over a period of more than fifty years, by the late 
Courtenay Adrian Ibert, of Chelsea. The collection covers the period 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth centuries. 

Courtenay Ilbert, a civil engineer by profession, was regarded as the 
most learned and experienced horologist of his time. ... He aimed at 
making his collection as representative as possible of different makers 
and of every invention or improvement in the development of time- 
keeping. His collection, which came to be recognized as the finest and 
most instructive in the world, consisted of 207 European clocks, 70 
Japanese clocks (not exhibited) and 38 chronometers, together with 
various engravings, dials, hour-glasses, watch-papers and other 
miscellanea. The special value of the collection lay in its completeness 
and the knowledge and discrimination with which it had been built up. 

Apart from certain pieces retained by the executors, an option on 
which, should they become available, has been promised to the Museum, 
the whole was acquired for the nation by the British Museum. The 
clocks were purchased with funds given by an anonymous benefactor. 
The watches were acquired with the help of some {£16,000 raised 
through public appeal by the then Master (Mr M. L. Bateman) and 
Court of the Worshipful Company of Clockmakers (this sum including 
generous contributions from the Company itself and from the same 
anonymous benefactor) and with the funds at the disposal of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. About ten per cent of the watches and 
thirty per cent of the clocks are now placed on exhibition, making the 
horological collections of the British Museum the most important in the 
world. 


Society Meetings 


15 June 1960 


A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College on 
Wednesday, 15 June, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Sir Arthur Waugh, in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. The 
election of the following members was reported: R. Barnes, P. M. 
Homer. 


A paper was read by Mr F. J. Daniels on ‘Snake and dragon lore of 
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Japan’. He first dealt with the Japanese attitude towards real snakes 
(including the ‘mallet’ snake, imaginary but supposed to be real). He 
then passed on to snakes as deities or representatives of deities. He 
explained that many of the ancient deities had a snake form, and appear 
to have been introduced by an agricultural people who occupied Japan 
shortly before the Christian era. The conception of water and hill 
deities as dragons was a later development. Mr Daniels gave an account 
of contemporary straw-snake processions and of a curious ceremony, 
recorded at a village in 1954, in which a stuffed conger-eel was used to 
represent a great serpent to which a boy was offered as a sacrifice. Mr 
Daniels’ paper was full of information, both novel and interesting, and 
it was the result of careful research. It was accompanied by epidiascope 
projections, and was followed by a discussion. 


19 October, 1960 


A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College on 
Wednesday, 19 October, 1960, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Sir Arthur 
Waugh, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. It was 
reported that Professor Archer Taylor, of the University of California, 
had been elected by the Council to Honorary Membership of the Society, 
in recognition of his distinguished services to folklore. 

Professor C. von Fuerer Haimendorf then showed the Society an 
admirable collection of coloured slides and a coloured film dealing with 
life in Nepal. After drawing attention to the differences between the 
populations of the two halves of the country he devoted himself mainly 
to the Sherpa people of the Himalaya region. The illustrations showed 
every aspect of their life, and revealed them as a highly organized people 
living in village communities, with a developed agriculture. Among 
many details of interest to the folklorist was the part played by writing 
in the life of the community. We were shown a village meeting held to 
discuss the forthcoming migration to summer pastures, at which written 
minutes were taken. We may record also that Prof. Haimendorf does 
not believe in the famous yett. The meeting concluded at 9 p.m. 


16 November 1960 


A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College on 
Wednesday, 16 November, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Sir Arthur 
Waugh, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
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A paper was read by Miss Christina Hole on ‘Winter bonfires’. She 
dealt first with the surviving bonfire-customs of Guy Fawkes Day, 
and their probable connection with the ritual fires formerly lit at the 
beginning of November, in celebration of the pagan New Year festival 
on 1 November and later of Hallowe’en. Both these dates were associated 
with the cult of the dead as well as with the year’s beginning. The latter, 
now transferred to January, is still marked by bonfires and torchlight 
processions in parts of Great Britain, especially Scotland. Miss Hole 
gave an account of contemporary New Year fire-rites at Allendale, 
Burghead, and elsewhere and ended by describing the Up Helly-aa 
celebrations on Twenty-fourth Night at Lerwick. This festival marks the 
end of the old Yule season, according to the unreformed calendar. Its 
most striking feature, the burning of the Viking Ship, dates only from 
the late nineteenth century, replacing the tar-barrels and bonfires of an 
earlier time. The strongly Norse character of the celebrations reflects 
the fact that the Shetlands belonged to Norway until 1469. The subject 
was a seasonable one, and Miss Hole’s presentation of her material was 
excellent and lively. The paper was accompanied by epidiascope illus- 
trations, and it was followed by an interesting discussion. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


January 18, 1961: 
Joint Meeting with the English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
at Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regents Park Road, London, N.W.1. 
Musical Aspects of Some English Folk-Customs 


February 15, 1961: 
The Traditional Popular Romances of Turkey (Illustrated by 
Epidiascope and Sound Recording) 
C. 5S. Munpy 
March 15, 1961: 
Annual General Meeting and Presidential Address 
The Folklore of the Whale 
Sir ARTHUR WAUGH 


Meetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with the exception of the meeting on 18 January, 1961, 
which will be held at Cecil Sharp House, as stated above. 
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FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from Messrs. W. 87 Fetter 
Lane, Lonpon, E.C. 4., at the prices shown : 


* 


BRITISH CALENDAR CUSTOMS 
ENGLAND; 
T. E. Lowes, M.A., LL.D, 
Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc, 

228 pp. with & Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume II: Fixed Festivals {January to Muy) 

284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

346 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
SCOTLAND : edited by Mas. M, Mactzop Banas 
Volume 1: Movable Festivals, etc. 

222 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume ll: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

266 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume III: Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

278 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
ORKNEY AND SHETLAND ; edited by 

Mars. M. Mactzop Banxs 

122 pp. with 2 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
MANX CALENDAR CUSTOMS : 

edited by C, I. Paton 


160 pp. with 4 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage — 


* 


HANDBOOK. OF FOLKLORE : 
by Casarorre Sorma Buang 
374 15/- plus 1/6d. postage 
JUBILEE CONGRESS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCTETY : Papers and Transactions 
320 pp, with 5 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
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ENGLAND : edited by A. R. Wricut, F.S.A., and 
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284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
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